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OFFICIAL SECTION 











FROM THE EXARCHAL COUNCIL 
TO THE PASTORS AND FAITHFUL OF THE EXARCHATE: 


Starting this Fall 1957, Pastor's Courses are scheduled to 
open at St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City. Young men in 
the parishes who have love for God in their hearts, who wish to 
dedicate their lives to the service of His Holy Church as priests 
are urged to contact immediately our beloved heirarch, Arzh- 
bishop Dionysius, with their petitions regarding registration for the 
courses. Applicants should enclose a record of their Baptismal 
certificate, a letter of recommendation from their pastor, their 
educational background transcripts and a photograph. Please 
write to: The Most Reverend Dionysius, Substitute Exarch, 15 East 
97th Street, New York 29, New York. 




















ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL COURT CASE 


As we go to press, news reached us that the New York State 
Supreme Court has handed down its decision in favor of the Mother 
Church in the proceedings which took place late last Fall in the litiga- 
tion over our St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City. Once again the 
dissident “Metropolitinate” of metropolitan Leonty Turkevich has lost 
in its attempt to take away our Cathedral. 
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ARTICLES 


“HAIL! JOY OF ALL GENERATIONS” 


The Akathistos in honor of the Most Holy Theotokos, sung in 
all Orthodox Catholic churches on the fifth Saturday of the Great 
Fast, and whose composition dates from the Seventh Century, pro- 
bably is still the most popular Akathistos in the Church. In the 
Greek autocephalous Churches, with the possible exception of a 
similar Akathistos to the Life-giving Cross, there are no rivals for 
the Faithful’s devotion. In the Slavic Orthodox Regional Churches, 
and those Churches who derive their existence from them, there are 
hundreds of other Akathistoi honoring not only the Most Holy Theo- 
tokos and her many wonder-working icons, but also Christ the Sav- 
iour and many of the Saints. In the Russian Church particularly, 
the writing of Akathistoi continues down to our day. The Akathistos 
is one of the most popular services among the Russians and the situ- 
ation sometimes reaches the state where the Faithful would rather 
participate in the Akathistos than the other services of public wor- 
ship. This is partly explainable by the fact that the laity can take 
more personal participation in the reading and singing of the Aka- 
thistos. The original “Akathistos Hymnos” of the Annunciation 
which is used during the Great Fast, has served as the model for all 
later Akathistoi, but, as indicated above, it has not by any means lost 
its own popularity. In the Russian Church its singing is not re- 
stricted to the Lenten season but is used throughout the year. 


In the last few decades this Akathistos has attracted the at- 
tention of many non-Orthodox people. It has been translated not 
only into English several times, but has also been translated several 
times into Latin, and into Italian, German and French. Roman 
Catholics have been particularly interested in this wonderful exam- 
ple of Orthodox hymnology and have been partly responsible for 
popularizing it in heterodox circles. 


We give below two translations in verse of the introductory 
Kontakion of this Akathistos, “Te Ypermakho” (“Vzbrannoj voe- 
vode”’): 


To thee the Champion Leader, 
Mother of God our Lord, 

Do I, thy faithful City, 

Glad hymns of thanks accord 
For victory, and redemption 
From famine, plague and sword. 
But since thy might, O Maiden, 
Resistless is and free, 

Do thou from every peril, 
Whatever it may be, 

Deliver me thy bedesman, 
That I may chant for thee: 
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Hail! Maid-Mother 
Like none other! 
From: The Acathist Hymn of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church, 


Edited by W. J. Birkbeck, M.A. and The Rev. G. R. Woodward, 
M.A., Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1917, Pp. viii 62. 


To thee, Mother of God, Champion Defender, 
I, thy City, saved from frightful Offender, 
Jubilant Orisons unto thee render, 
And since thou O Queen! hast 
invincible might 
Deliver me ever from Danger and Plight, 
So I may sing aye with joy unabated, 
“All hail! thou All-holy Bride-Mate 
unmated!” 
From: The Akathistos Hymn to the Mother of God. Trans. by Anita 


Bartle and John Christopher, London, Art and Book Co., Pp. 
11, (1922). 


By way of indicating the sources for the various English ver- 
sions of the Akathistos and, at the same time, showing their various 
literary levels, we reproduce from each translation the text of the 
above-mentioned Kontakion. 


“Verily, I, thy city, O Theotokos, inscribe to thee the banners 
of conquest, O defending soldier, and offer thee thanks as a deliverer 
from tribulations. And since thine is the unconquerable might, de- 
liver me from sundry oppressions, that I may cry unto thee, Rejoice, 
O groomless bride.” 

From: Book of Divine Prayers and Services of the Catholic Orthodox 
Church of Christ, Compiled and arranged by The Rev. Sera- 
phim Nassar, New York, 1938, Pp. 1146, (The Akathistos is on 
Pp. 703-718). 

ro thee, the Champion Leader, do I, thy City, ascribe thank- 
offerings of viciory, for thou, O Mother of God, hast delivered me 
from terrors; but as thou hast invincible power, do thou free me 
from every kind of danger, so that to thee I may cry: Hail, thou 
Bride unwedded.” 


or 


From: The Akathist Hymn and Little Compline, London, Williams 
and Norgate, 1919, Pp. 71 (Greek text) t Pp. 71 (English text). 
The lady who translated this service, one in a series of works, 
preferred to remain anonymous. 


oer 


lo thee, unconquered Queen, I thy city from danger freed 
an offering of thanks inscribe. O Forth-bringer of God! Yet for thy 
unconquerable might free me from all hurt that I may sing to thee: 
HAIL! BRIDE UNBRIDED.” 

From: The Akathistos Hymn. Ode in Honour of the Holy Immaculate 
Most Blessed Glorious Lady Mother of God and Ever Virgin 


Mary, Translated from the original Greek, with a Foreword by 
Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P.,S.T.M., With notes by D. (onald) 


(Continued on page 261) 
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ST. PANTELEIMON, THE GREAT MARTYR 
AND UNMERCENARY PHYSICIAN 


July 27. (Aug. 9.) 


SAINT PANTELEIMON, the Great Martyr, was born in the 
city of Nicomedia, during the third century; at his birth he was 
given the name of Pantaleon, which signifies, in all things a lion, 
But as we shall see after in his life he was given the name Pantele- 
imon which signifies, all-merciful. We shall call him bv this last 
name. The name itself already explains for us—telling by what vir- 
tues especially the holy martyr had become celebrated. And in 
reality the Church praises St. Panteleimon as a healer who never 
took pay; a most kind physician of both bodily and spiritual ills. 

Panteleimon’s mother was a Christian, but she died while 
he was vet verv voung. His father, being a pagan who worshiped 
the Roman idols, educated his child in the same false customs and 
religion. Eustorgius, the father, gave his son Panteleimon to one 
Euphrosinius, who was a renowned physician, that he might teach 
the boy the science of medicine. The new pupil of this learned 
master showed himself clever and at the same time industrious, with 
a quiet disposition. The great doctor became attached to him, and 
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he always had the boy with him. As he was the medical adviser of 
the emperor, Panteleimon went with him to the palace, and the Em- 
peror Maksimian also took a liking to the bright lad. 


Panteleimon visited his teacher every day. His path lay by 
the humble dwelling of an old man, whose name was Ermolaus. 
This old Ermolaus was a Christian priest. There were other Chris- 
tians also who lived with him, concealing themselves from the un- 
believers, for at. that time the Christians were persecuted, and the 
Bishop of Nicomedia, Anthemus, was put to death a little before 
this. The aged saint loved Panteleimon, and the Lord filled his 
heart with a desire to enlighten the youth with the light of the 
true faith. Once he invited the lad to enter his house, and here Er- 
molaus opened a conversation with him. He commenced by in- 
quiring of the youth who his parents were, which religion was 
theirs, and what their occupation was. Panteleimon readily answer- 
ed these questions of the good old man. “My mother was a Chris- 
tian,” said he, “and she served one God; she is now dead; my father 
belongs to the religion of the Hellenes, and he worships many gods.” 
On perceiving that the open-hearted youth was anxious about the 
truth, and inquired for explanations, the presbyter at once spoke 
of the beautiful order of the universe, of the great and wise and 
good Creator. Then in brief he reviewed the history of mankind; 
of its fall, its corruption, and the different false ideas of religion. 
He told him of the coming into the world of the Son of God—as 
a man like unto ourselves, sins excepted, that He might by His 
teaching, His goodness, and His death, open unto us again the hap- 
piness of Paradise, and return us to our God. The words of the old 
man reminded Panteleimon of the first teaching of his good Mother, 
who thus also spoke to him of the Lord when he was a little child. 
He listened with care, and so loved these instructions that he came 
every day to visit the presbyter, after leaving his medical leszons. 
The holy man continued to explain for him the commandments of 
Jesus Christ, and the heart of Panteleimon became inflamed with 
love for God. The Lord in His mercy strengthened his faith by a 
wonderful event. 


It happened that, when he was once returning from his mas- 
ter, Panteleimon saw a little child lying dead upon the road. The 
cause of the death of the child was lying there next to its body 
a live venomous serpent. At first the youth was frightened. But 
he suddenly remembered what the old man had told him of the 
might and goodness of God. He commenced to pray to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, calling upon His Holy Name and all-powerful assis- 
tance, when to the delight of his pure heart, he saw the child awaken 
as if from a deep sleep. This miracle completed the first instruc- 
tions of the presbyter; for Panteleimon believed from the depth of 
his soul, and rejoicing and praising the Lord, he hurried to meet 
Ermolaus, to tell him all and to beg him for his baptism without 
delay. 
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Having become a Christian, Panteleimon prayed God that 
his father also might be made to understand the truth, as he loved 
his father and sorrowed because he still remained a pagan. The 
youth often tried to convince him that his gods were false and had 
no power whatever; Eustorgius heard him and began to waver in 
his religion of many deities; finally the merciful Lord opened his 
understanding by divine grace. In course of time Panteleimon had 
become a celebrated physician, and many sick people appealed to 
him for relief. Once a blind man was brought to him, who said 
that all the healers in the city had doctored him in turn, but in 
vain. “I only wasted my wealth upon them,” said the unfortunate 
man, “but I will cheerfully give you what I have left, if you will 
but cure me.” 


Moved by the Spirit of God, Panteleimon said to the blind 
man: “The Father of Light, the true God, will heal you by me, 
His unworthy servant; all that which you have promised me, dis- 
tribute among the poor.” 


On hearing this conversation, his father, Eustorgius, com- 
plained: “My son, do not undertake to do that of which thou art 
incapable Hearest thou not, that no physician was able to restore 
him his sight? How canst thou hope to succeed in this?” 

“Those physicians could not cure him,” answered Pantele- 
imon; “but there is a great difference between their teachers and 
my teacher.” 


Eustorgius thought that his son spoke about the celebrated 
doctor, Euphrosin is, upon which he replied: “I have heard, my 
son, that your master, Euphrosinus, attempted to cure this blind 
one, but without success.” 


“You will now see the power of my healing, father,” said 


Panteleimon. 


He approached the blind man, and touching his eves, said: 
“In the name of my Lord Jesus Christ, I say to thee, receive thy 
sight.” And in the same instant the eves of the blind were opened, 
and he could see. Greatly wondering at the exhibit of such power 
and the grace of God, both Eustorgius and the formerly blind man 
believed in the Lord. When, soon after this, Panteleimon acquaint- 
ed them with Ermolaus, the old priest instructed them in the Chris- 
tian law, and baptized them in the name of the Most Holy Trinity. 


It was not long that the father of our youthful saint had 
died, leaving him a rich inheritance. Panteleimon immediately 
liberated all his servants and slaves, rewarding them abundantly, 
and then commenced to distribute his wealth among the needy. 
He visited each day those who were confined in bonds, the sick, 
the unfortunate, and he succored them. The Lord gifted him with 
power to heal all diseases with His name; not one stricken with 
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misery had left him without obtaining relief or assistance; the sick 
flocked to him in multitudes, and all the people praised the talent- 
ed and unmercenary physician. This fact aroused the jealousy of 
all the medical men. Once some of them met upon the way the 
blind man whom they could not cure. They were surprised to see 
him in possession of his sight and they questioned him to learn who 
had cured him. When he told them that it was Panteleimon, they 
retorted: “It is no wonder, for he is the great pupil of the great 
master, the celebrated physician, Euphrosinus.” But, loudly ap- 
plauding him, they secretly hated Panteleimon, and endeavored to 
seek means by which to injure him. 

Continually watching his actions, they discovered that he 
often visited the prisons in which at that time many Christians were 
confined; that he healed their infirmities and offered them money, 
and that he believed in Christ hmself. His enemies lost no time in 
accusing him before the Emperor Maximian. “Sire,” said they to 
him, “the young man who was by your order educated in the art 
of healing, now abuses your kindness by using his abilities to a 
disgraceful advantage. He often visits the enemies of our gods, he 
helps them; and he himself believes in one Christ, and offers to 
Him the glory of his cures. If thou dost not take some measures 
against him, he will do much evil, and lead many astray from the 
true religion.” At the same time, to uphold their complaint, they 
brought before the emperor the blind man who had been healed 
by Panteleimon. 


J 


“Tell me,” inquired of him the ruler, “how was it that Pan- 
teleimon restored to thee thy sight?” 


“He touched my eyes, and called upon the name of Jesus 
Christ, and I began to see,” answered he who was blind. 
“Thinkest thou that it was Jesus Christ who healed thee, 


»» 


or our gods?” asked the ruler. 


“Many physicians endeavored to cure me, and they invoked 
the aid of Esculapus, but I received no benefit whatever from them. 
When Panteleimon called the name of Christ, only then was it 
that I could see. And now, sire, thou mayst decide thyself which 
was it that cured me.” The emperor found no words for reproach 
to this reply: however, he began to advise him who was blind to 
worship the gods. But he with all his heart believed in the Lord, 
and no advice nor conmmand, not even persecution, could compel 
him to renounce himself of the Lord Jesus Christ, who healed him. 
At last the emperor, filled with anger, condemned him to die. 
After the execution Panteleimon bought of the soldiers the body of 
this firm confessor of his faith, and gave it a Christian burial. 

Panteleimon hardly had time enough to put away the dead, 
when a summons came that he should appear before the emperor. 
He, of course, correctly surmised why he was sent for; but perse- 
cution and death for the name of Christ frightened him not, and 
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he calmly and joyfully went before the sovereign. Maximian con- 
cealed his anger, and received him apparently with kindness. “What 
is it I hear of thee, Panteleimon? It is said that thou depisest the 
gods and dost offer praise to some Christ, who died the death of 
a criminal. Can it be possible that thou hast forgotten all my at- 
tention and kindness, and hast become my enemy? No, I can not 
believe this, and hope that thou wilt thyself disarm thy accusers, 
and before all offer a sacrifice to our great gods.” 

“Sire, believe what they have told you of me,” fearlessly an- 
swered the young man. “I in truth did renounce your false gods, 
and I offer glory to Christ, for according to His works I have be- 
come convinced that He is the true God. He created the universe. 
He raises the dead. He restores sight to the blind; to the infirm He 
gives strength and health.” Panteleimon desired to prove for the 
emperor that his false gods were nothing, he therefore recommend- 
ed to have an extremely sick one brought in, and that the priests of 
the pagan temples should be invited to pray for the return of his 
health. All was done as he desired. The ministers of the gods pray- 
ed to their idols in vain. But when Panteleimon called upon the sick 
one the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, he was healed at that in- 
stant. Many of those who witnessed such a wonder, believed in the 
Lord; but grace had no access to the heart of Maximian. The 
idolatrous priests said to the emperor: “If Panteleimon remain alive, 
he will deceive many, and we will be made a laughing-stock for the 
Christians; we therefore demand, sire, that you give the order to 
seize him.” The emperor requested St. Panteleimon to bend the 
knee before the gods, at the same time warning him of the terrible 
tortures for his refusal; he also reminded him of the death to which 
the aged Anthemus was condemned. 


“If Anthemus, an old man, could bear suffering with such 
fortitude, then I should be the one to fear the least, young and strong 
as Lam. To die for Christ would be for me a blessing.” 

Hearing these remarks of the young Christian, the emperor 
ordered his servants to torture him, which they did by tearing his 
body with sharp instruments, and then burning the sores with a 
torch. Panteleimon prayed: “Lord Jesus Christ,” said he, “be 
Thou near me, and give me patience, that I may bear this tor- 
ture to the end.” The Lord heard his prayer and revealed His per- 
son to him, strengthening and cheering him in the midst of suffer- 
ing. Although the persecutor’s wrath was horrible, yet it was feeble; 
in vain he sought out the most terrible tortures; he ordered the 
saint to be thrown into a vessel filled with melted lead; the martyr 
remained alive and whole. Ascribing this to the art of a sorcerer, 
Maksimian commanded that the Christian have a large stone tied 
to his neck and then be cast into the sea. But it was the Lord’s 
pleasure to manifest in Panteleimon His power and goodness; the 
martyr remained alive and whole, preserved from danger by the 


almighty hand of God. 
(Continued on page 262) 
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WHAT USE RELIGION? 


In this article we take one fact for granted: the urge toward reli- 
gion is implanted in us all. It is not a sense which some have and others 
have not. You have it. I have it. This fact can be well supported but 
there is not room to do so here. 


Religion is the way of living out life in reference to God. Religion 
means life lived in reference to God whose children we all are—God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 


We leave it to some later article to explain how religion has been 
mis-used, distorted, or mis-directed. This article must stick to the right 
use of religion, and its value. 


RELIGION RECOGNIZES GOD 


Very few men say that there is no God. Many men assent to the pro- 
position that there may be, or is, a God; but their assent is not a work- 
ing force in their lives. When a man uses religion he is always—and much 
of the time unconsciously—bound to God as a child is to a loving parent, 
or to a great friend. He is dependent upon Him for life, guided by His 
wisdom, warmed by His love, and rests secure in His care. 


Religion is personal, therefore much of religion is communicated with 
God. When a man uses his religion, he prays. That is, he listens (as it 
were) to catch God’s meaning. He refers his daily life to God. He gets 
to see more and more how much God means to him—and to us all. This 
begets gratitude, so that the best prayers are thanks and praise. God is 
seen to be worthy of more than the highest possible glory. Therefore a re- 
ligious man worships God. Ceremonies help him to express all this, but 
the most vital channel is godly action. 


RELIGION FULFILLS MAN 


Without religion, man cuts himself off from God, like an earth which 
has no Sun. 


Compare two human beings, and let one have an apparently un- 
fair advantage, for instance: a poor widow. She may be ignorant, un- 
skilled, and seemingly of little account. But she uses her religion, in 
private, and in church. She trusts God to guide and support her life. Poor 
as that life may be, it somehow is a rich life, a full life. Others know that 
it is full, because it overflows upon them. 


Over against her, place a “successful” man. He is trained to the 
limit. He has perhaps won his way to the height of his profession. He 
may be a “moral” man, but God is not at all in his thoughts. 


I am saying nothing here about the apparent value of the one over 
the other, but I do say that the widow has the all-important secret of 
life, and has an integrated personality; whereas the “successful” man has 
missed it. He has disregarded the chief Fact of the universe. He has re- 


fused the great relationship, and some day his heart will have whispered 
to him that he has failed. 
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RELIGION RELEASES OUR INHERITANCE 


We gladly grant that Science unlocks the treasures of Nature. Re- 
ligion unlocks the treasures of God. In those regions where Science is 
forever up against a stone wall, Religion walks right through the stone 
wall. 


This means that we live in two worlds at one and the same time. 
Though we seem bound by the gravity that would pull us all down, Re- 
ligion gives us wings to rise in spite of the gravity. So, in a way, we all 
try to exercise some sort of religion. The pity is, that if we choose the 
wrong sort it fails us and turns us against the right sort. Herein lies the 
justification of what we call missionary zeal: our concern for men’s souls. 
It is a noble impulse, and not the priggish thing it often is named to be. 


RELIGION LIBERATES MEN 


Sooner or later, every man finds that he is chained. Something 
hobbles him, drags him down. He seems doomed. Fated to err—to fall— 
to sin—he cannot outwit Fate. His conscience will not let him alone. If 
it does, he is as good as dead. God steps in here and says: ‘My love is 
greater than Fate. I will unchain you. Trust Me, Follow Me and you shall 
go free.” 


The incense that Christendom wafts to God is the joy of countless 
liberated lives. 


RELIGION EMPOWERS MEN 


The incorrect old slogan says, “You can’t change human nature.” Reli- 
gion does change human nature. It changes its center. It has a million 
examples to show. Today we are all planning for a just and durable 
Peace. Wise and reasonable plans are being worked out, but will they 
work? Always we come up against the question: “How are we going to get 
people to do this?” Do what? Have good-will. Have faith in each other. 
Give up something that others may have a fair chance. Forgive, stop hat- 
ing, begin loving. 


That takes religion—Christ’s religion. We can’t create it. But we 
can take it—implore Him to open us and pour in the power. 


RELIGION UNITES MEN 


Sadly we must confess that Religion, being a most vital urge in hu- 
manity, has often divided men. But that was because their Religion was 
willful, mistaken, distorted—not worthy of God’s holy Name. Christ’s Re- 
ligion is the great reconciler—indeed the only one—reconciling man to 
God, and man to man. It is the only victory over enemies. It can create mu- 
tually helpful brotherhood and fellowship where once was bitter hatred. 
It is the only possible hope in our estranged world. 


RELIGION INVOLVES THE WHOLE MAN 


Religion is like the sky which determines the earth’s contours, its 
climate, crops, and the condition of every living thing. When we shut any 
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part of life away from Religion we do violence to life. The greatest sin 
against Religion is just this: that men have not let Religion work on 
week-days, in business, in politics. They have isolated and confined it, 
and like all wrongly confined forces it has turned upon its abusers. Re- 
ligion demands free play in the whole of life, corporate as well as per- 
sonal. 


RELIGION IS CULT 


Cult is simply the Church’s orderly plan for gardening men’s souls. 
cultivation. A gardner must do more than merely sow seeds. He counts 
upon sun, rain and soil to combine with the mystery of germinal life to 
work a miracle; but he must weed, hoe, mulch and train up his tender 
plants—and exterminate enemies—to get a crop. 


Religion is indeed an inner mystery, germinal within a man’s soul; 
but it dare not lie there touched only by passing emotion. 


Cult is simply the Church’s orderly plan for gardening men’s souls. 
For the individual it means a rule of life. For the group it means Sea- 
sons of growth, with the varying but rhythmic weather of self-examina- 
tion, penitence, release, joy, worship, praise and good works, all leading 
us up together to the presence of God. 


Cult is habit, regularity, discipline, rhythm, persistence in the realm 
of mystery. The two things seem opposed but really they are complemen- 
tary. Some critics cry “empty formalism” against Cult. Empty formalism 
is a grave danger, but rarely does one find a gardener hoeing rows where 
was planted no good seed. When one understands the purpose of regular 
Church attendance, use of Sacraments, loyal cooperation and support of 
the Church’s work and mission, one not only does not fear forms and ce- 
remonies but gratefully shares in them all through life. 


RELIGION IS EXPANSIVE—OUTGOING 


True religion is like light and life. It must go outward and onward. 
A believer would deny his belief if he kept it to himself. The believing 
Church must tell its Good News and win all men to the joy, peace and 
fellowship of Christ’s people. 


This article is but one tiny evidence of the Church’s passion to win 
men Christ. It pleads with you to follow Jesus Christ for your Lord, and 
come into the fellowship and spread Christ’s way of life in your home, 
your community, into all the world. It opens the church door saying, 
“Whosoever will may come.” 


Come within sound of the Gospel, come to Christ’s Sacraments, 
come and worship, come and with us work, pray and give for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Peter J. Kulitzky. 
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MASONRY or CHRIST? 


INTRODUCTION 


The Masonic Fraternity had its origins in the Middle Ages, about the 
year 800 A.D. It began with the builders of the Middle Ages and was 
called “Operative Masonry.” The workers formed guilds or associations 
of their own, which had laws, rules, regulations, and officers. Certain re- 
ligious and philosophical symbols and principles, which had formerly be- 
longed to the ancient secret sun-worshippers, were adopted by some of the 
guilds. Eventually, the industrial feature of true Masonry was lost, and 
since then, it has become speculative Freemasonry—with emphasis placed 
exclusively upon the religious aspect. 


The claims of Masonry of being ancient—going back to Solomon’s 
Temple or even to an earlier period, have no basis in historical fact. The 
claims that Jesus, John the Baptist, and John the Evangelist, were Masons, 
deserve no attention and are nothing short of being blasphemous. 


Masonry has become highly spiritualistic and as such, has always 
been competitive to the Church. Teaching religiously, with the aim of be- 
coming The Sole Religion of the Human Race, Masonry is in direct oppo- 
sition to Christ and His Church. 


Adopted by the upper classes, Masonry became a key to personal pro- 
motion and to the satisfaction of vanity. More important are the appeals 
to the love of mystery in its myths, symbols, ceremonies, and oaths; its 
secrecy and the obscurity of its phraseology. Speculative Masonry arose 
with the beginnings of rationalism and free thought, when deism and ‘na- 
tural’ as opposed to revealed religion were winning adherents. 


Because of these various religious implications within Freemasonry 
and the fact that many Christians are Masons, we feel it necessary to make 
a study of the issue. 


I 
CAN A TRUE CHRISTIAN BECOME A MASON? 


The Orthodox Catholic Church is convinced and has always taught 
that Masonry is an unchristian, indeed an antichristian organization, and 
as such, cannot be tolerated within the Orthodox Catholic Church. 


It has become increasingly evident, that there are Orthodox Chris- 
tians who have joined, are joining, or are about to join, the organization 
of Freemasonry. Most of these Christians have not studied the organi- 
zation of Freemasonry, and in their innocence, are not aware that Free- 
masonry is incompatible with the Orthodox Catholic Faith. A true Chris- 
tian will not join Masonry, or having joined it, but afterwards learning 
of its true nature, will leave it. 


We must warn all good Christians that Masonry in reality is a re- 
ligion. It is a false religion which is both pagan and antichristian. This 
can very easily be verified if one but studies some of the statements and 
writings of authoritative Masons. Masonry claims to reveal to its initiates 
a spiritual and esoteric light. Masonry believes in immortality, but not 
immortality in Christ. The True God in Masonry is rejected for the lowest- 
common-denominator god—so as not to be offensive to Jew, Christian, 
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Mohammedan, Hindu, etc. Masonry accepts men of any religion as long 
as the person believes in a diety. However, even the devil believes in God 
and trembles before Him. 

The Christian Faith is an exclusive Faith. Christianity was revealed 
by God to man and is not a system worked out by man himself. God came 
into the world in Christ Jesus in order to lift man up to Him. For a true 
Christian, Christ means everything! A true Christian will never deny 
Christ! A Christian is saved through the Blood of Christ. There is no 
salvation except in the name of Christ. Any worship which excludes Christ 
is unchristian. 

These are some of the differences of the Masonic religion and the 
Christian Faith. 


Some claim that Masonry is not a religion but the ethical and charit- 
able handmaid to the Church. Masonry itself accepts no such subordinate 
position. Masonry teaches salvation by works and not through the Blood 
of Christ. This is false salvation and will only lead to perdition. Salva- 
tion is within the Church and not in Masonry. 


The Church does not worship the god that is worshipped in the 
Masonic temples. A Christian who worships in a Masonic temple defies 
the authority of the Church and does it in secret. How can a true believer 
in the Holy Trinity claim to have found a true worship of God in Masonry? 
The god of Masonry excludes Christ, our Divine Redeemer. A Christian 
has “put on Christ” in Holy Baptism. How can he become a Mason where 
he must deny and take off Christ, his Redeemer? 


In the first degree, God is referred to as a “Great Architect.” This 
is derogatory to the True God’s creative omnipotence. An architect only 
puts together from materials already at hand. God creates from nothing! 
This Masonic conception is frankly deistic, that is—based upon reason 
only, disbelieving in revelation and the supernatural Truths of Chris- 
tianity. “Grand Geometrician” is even worse, because it implies some of 
the outmoded symbolical mathematics of the Kabbala, the mystic theoso- 
phy of the Hebrews. But it is in the Royal Arch degree that very grave 
difficulties arise. The word Jah-bul-on is made up of the Hebrew Jahweh 
coupled with the Assyrian Baal and the Egyptian On or Osiris. This is 
the name that Masons claim to be the “sacred and mysterious name of the 
true and living God Most High.” It is a most terrible mixture which certainly 
does not spell God. Masonry is a prechristian religion, a mystery religion 
quite different, separate and alien to the Christian Faith. The Christian 
religion exalts faith above all and is dependent on Supernatural Grace. 
Masonry has only natural truths and does not depend upon faith. It 
brings knowledge to its initiates through reason alone. 


Although Masonry does in a sense represent religion at a pre-Chris- 
tian level, it also claims to impart a light, spiritual and moral, which shines 
nowhere else. It claims to have secrets which add to a man’s sense of 
spiritual value and improve his character. It claims the exclusive posses- 
sion of certain truths, one of which is the sacred and mysterious name of 
God. It claims to have found the worship of God! 

In other words, Masonry claims to be a “super-religion” and its 
great mission is to embrace within itself all religions. To do this the uni- 
que message of Christ the Redeemer and his Church must be neutralized 
in order to be compatible with Masonic teachings. 
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Freemasonry is not compatible with Christianity inasmuch as it is 
a secret organization, acting and teaching in secret and deifying rationa- 
lism. It is not lawful to belong to Christ and at the same time, to search 
for redemption and moral perfection outside of Him. 


Masonry has been condemned by the Orthodox Catholic Church. In- 
deed, no Christian church which has seriously investigated the religious 
teachings of Freemasonry has failed to condemn it. 


It is shameful and illogical for a Christian to admit that he is in a 
state of darkness and is seeking light through Masonry. To bind oneself 
by oath to secrets which will not be revealed until afterwards, is also fool- 
ish and dangerous, and it is contrary to moral law. The Orthodox Chris- 
tian who is a Mason must consider the sin that he commits when he denies 
Christ. He must come to realize that Masonry is in opposition to the 
Christian Faith even though superficially it may seem to be a Christian 
organization. 


Some join the ranks of Masonry because of its religiousness. Others 
join for the advantages it offers in business and certain professions, or for 
the fellowship it offers. Still others join for the secrecy with which Mason- 
ry clouds its true self. 


None of these reasons can justify a Christian becoming a Mason. In 
fact, they are reasons for not joining! 


Masonry is a syncretic religion which tries to unite within itself the 
conflicting beliefs of many religions. It is a natural religion which has 
no authority except natural theology in which man is a law to himself. 
This, in addition to the indifferentism within Freemasonry, are the deadly 
enemies of the Church today, just as they were in the Early Church. 


Every clergyman should study Masonry in order that he might un- 
derstand the effects it has upon the souls of those contaminated with this 
disastrous cancer. It must be fought and destroyed within the Church. 


Masonry is a spiritual disease and is a rival of the Church as a moral 
guide. It declares that it is not a religion and yet it claims to be religious. 
If church members are receiving moral instruction and precepts from an 
outside source, the Church has both the right and duty to investigate. 


“But even if we, or an angel from heaven should preach to you a 
gospel contrary to that which we preached to you, let him be accursed” 
(Gal. I, 8). 


II 
MASONRY SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


In our first chapter, we discussed the idea of Freemasonry as a re- 
ligion. In order to clarify the position of Masonry to religion in general, 
let us examine a few statements by Masons of authority. 


Mackey says: “As Masons we are taught never to commence any 
great or important undertaking without first invoking the blessing and 
protection of Deity, and this is because Masonry is a religious institution” 
(Masonic Ritualist, p. 44). 


“Masonry is a religious institution, its ceremonies are part of a really 
religious worship” (Encyclopedia, p. 60). 
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Pierson says: “The system of Masonry, as in its original inception, 
still claims to be a system of religion in which all men can unite” (Pierson: 
Traditions, p. 372). 


Albert Pike says: “Masonry is a religion, for every man before be- 
coming a Mason, must express his belief in deity, and in the continued 
existence of the intellectual portion after death. The trouble with minis- 
ters of religion is that they want us to believe too much, while the Inger- 
solls want us to believe too little’ (Address at Harpers Ferry, Sept. 11, 1879). 


Grand Inspector Cunningham says: “Masonry is a pure religion.” 


Clymer says: “Masonry is the universal religion only because and only 
so long, as it embraces all religions. For this reason, and this alone, it is 
universal and eternal” (Ancient Mystic Oriental Masonry, p. 50). — “Ma- 
sonry is not only a universal science, but a World-Wide Religion, and owes 
allegiance to no one creed, and can adopt no sectarian dogma, as such, 
without ceasing thereby to be Masonic... Many degrees have been Chris- 
tianized only to perish: as every degree eventually will if circumscribed 
by narrow creeds, and dwarfed to the apprehension, so as to exclude good 
men of any other communion” (p. 58). — “Without any reference to forms 
and modes of faith, it furnishes a series of indirect evidences which silent- 
ly operate to establish the great and general principles of religion, and 
points to that triumphant system which was the object of all preceding 
dispensations, and must ultimately Be The Sole Religion of the Human 
Race” (p. 118). 


Albert G. Mackey is considered by many to be the greatest autho- 
rity in America. 

In his Encyclopedia, (p. 617-1916ed.) he writes: “There has been 
a needless expenditure of ingenuity and talent by a large number of 
Masonic orators and essayists in the needless endeavor to prove that Ma- 
sonry is not a religion.” 


Further on he writes: “But the religion of Masonry is not sectarian. 
It admits men of every religious creed within its hospitable bosom, reject- 
ing none and approving none for his particular faith. It is not Judaism, 
though there is nothing in it to offend a Jew. It is not Christianity, but 
there is nothing in it repugnant to the faith of a Christian” (p. 619). 


One of the most authoritative publications of the order is the Quar- 
terly Bulletin of the Masonic Library at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In an article 
which protests against “Christianizing” the order, we read: “When a man 
becomes a Mason and takes upon himself the solemn vow that binds us all 
in bonds of fraternal love, it does not in any way interfere with his be- 
lief in God or his religion, no matter what his belief may be. He need not 
cease to be Mohammedan, Buddhist, Hindu, Jew, Christian, or (a mem- 
ber) of any other denomination. If he will but earnestly study the eso- 
teric teachings of ancient Masonry as taught in our beloved fraternity, 
he will gain a far deeper insight into his own faith and a far clearer con- 
ception of his own creed, which will enable him better to understand its 
sublime teachings and spiritual truths. He will recognize the fact that all 
religions must have emanated from a common source; that everyone ori- 
ginated from the same great fountain, whose eternal verities are to be 
found in all teachings, in all religions” (January, 1917 issue). 


These are the fundamental teachings of Masonry on religion. Every 
distinction between true and false religion is wiped out. The claim of 
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Christianity, that it is the only true Faith possessing the Saving Truth is 
denied. But Jesus says He is the only Way and Truth and Life! Freema- 
sonry says that all religions have that Truth and all have the same origin. 
Its position is plainly opposed to that of Christianity. 


There is little wonder that an Orthodox Christian is told by a Ma- 
son that one will learn of true Orthodoxy through Masonry. To say this 
is to show one’s total ignorance of Orthodoxy or to be deliberately false. 
The True Faith is to be found in its fullness only in the Orthodox Catholic 
Faith. Only the Orthodox Catholic Church is ordained to teach the Truth 
in all purity and fullness. The Holy Scripture declares that the Church 
is “the pillar and ground of truth.” The Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, is the only institution free from error for in it the Holy Spirit abides 
and witnesses to the Truth. Outside the Church there is darkness. It is 
only in the Church that we can find the fellowship necessary for true hap- 
piness. It is only through the Passion, Suffering, Death and the Glorious 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ that we can be saved. It is only through 
Christ and in His Church that we can find the Truth. 


Does Holy Scripture teach the Masonic idea of placing all religions 
on an equal basis? 

Listen to Our Lord Jesus Christ Who says: “I am the door. By me 
if any man enter in, he shall be saved” (John, 10:9). “I am the Way and 
the Truth and the Life. No one cometh unto the Father, but by me” 
(John, 14:6). “He that hath not the Son of God hath not Life” (I John, 
5:12). “He that believeth not the Son shall not see Life” (John, 3:36). 


Without Christ we have no God! We have no Salvation! For a Chris- 
tian there can be no agreement or compromise between Christ and Ma- 
sonry. 

Masonry ignores the Truth that Christ suffered for all. It was not 
in vain that St. Paul said, “The word of the Cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us who are saved it is the power of God” (I Cor. 1:18). 


The Christian makes a total sacrifice of the True Faith when he 
becomes a Mason. When he puts on his little Masonic apron, he abandons 
Christ implicitly and explicitly. 


Since Masonry rejects the Divinity of Jesus Christ and places Him on 
an equal level with founders of other religions, every Christian should stop 
and realize the implications of Masonry to his Christian Faith. Masonry 
eliminates the name of Christ from Bible passages read in the lodge and 
omits His Name in the prayers of the lodge. This should make a Chris- 
tian realize that he is guilty of participation in heretical proceedings. The 
Christian has but one alternative. If he has already joined a lodge he is 
to “come out and be separate” (2 Cor. 6:17). 


“And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but 
rather reprove them. For it is a shame to speak of those things which 
are done of them in secret” (Eph. 5:11-12). 


III 


THE MASONIC OATH 


If someone were to ask you to sign a document without first permit- 
ting you to read it, you would object! And no one would say that you 
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acted unwisely. When joining a Masonic organization this is precisely 
what you are asked to do. For example, the first oath, the Entered Ap- 
prentice Obligation, reads as follows: 


“T, (name), of my own free will and accord, in the presence of 
Almighty God and this Worshipful Lodge, erected to Him and dedi- 
cated to the Holy Saints John, do hereby and hereon most solemly 
and sincerely promise and swear: that I will always hail, ever con- 
ceal and never reveal any of the secret arts, parts, or points of the 
hidden mysteries of Ancient Freemasonry, which have been hereto- 
fore, may at this time or shall at any future period be communicated 
to me as such, to any person or persons whomsoever, except it be to 
a true and lawful brother Mason, or within a regularly constituted 
lodge of Masons: and neither unto him nor them until by strict trial 
due examination or legal information, I shall have found him or 
them as lawfully entitled to the same as I myself.” 


The words printed in bold letters indicate clearly that one swears to 
keep secret not only that which has been revealed, but even that which is 
yet to be revealed. No person in his right mind would agree to this in any 
other phase of life, yet this is the normal procedure in all masonic ritual. 
Jesus, however, said: “I have spoken openly to the world—I have said noth- 
ing secretly” (John 18:20). He expects all who follow Him in Truth to do 
likewise. 


Furthermore, a Mason solemnly swears to allow the Masonic Order 
to punish and even to destroy him if he reveals any of its secrets. This 
is what he swears: 


“To all of this, I most solemnly and sincerely promise and swear, 
with a firm and steadfast resolution to keep and perform the same, 
without any equivocation, mental reservation, or secret evasion of 
mind whatever, binding myself under no less a penalty than that of 
having my throat cut across, my tongue torn out by its roots, and 
buried in the rough sands of the sea at low-water mark, where the 
tide ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours, should I ever know- 
ingly or willingly violate this my solemn oath and obligation as an 
Entered Apprentice Mason. So help me God, and keep me steadfast 
in the due performance of the same.” 


Here a Mason asks the help of God to violate God’s own command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill.” This is not Christian ethics! Indeed there are 
many pagan religions whose ethical standards are far superior. Some will 
say that this is but a meaningless ritual or symbolism; but in the oath we 
read that this promise is made solemnly and without any “mental reser- 
vation or secret evasion of mind whatever.” In short, a Mason signs away 
his judgment and free will by taking this oath. He promises to take it 
literally and seriously. And for what reason? 


Now let us consider what some of the Presidents of the United States 
had to say about this blasphemous and unethical oath. 


The sixth President of the United States, John Quincy Adams, said, 
“I am prepared to complete the demonstration before God and man that 
the Masonic oath, obligations, and penalties cannot by any possibility be 
reconciled to the laws of morality, of Christianity, or of the land.” 
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President Ulysses S. Grant said, “All secret oath-bound political 
parties are dangerous to any nation, no matter how pure or how patriotic 
the motives and principles which first bring them together.’ 


We would remind those who say that the oaths and obligations of a 
Mason are not taken seriously or literally, of one incident in the history 
of American Masonry which reveals its ever-present danger. After Cap- 
tain William Morgan abandoned Masonry and exposed the first three de- 
grees he was abducted and murdered by Masons who took their oaths lite- 
rally and seriously to the sorrow and regret of those who did not. When 
this occured in 1826, 1500 lodges surrendered their charters and 45,000 out 
of 50,000 Masons in the northern jurisdiction seceded from the order. The 
circumstances which were then present in Masonry have not changed in 
substance, and are present today with all their potential danger. 


Many Masons will deny that they ever took the oath which we have 
quoted in part, but the reason for their denial is self-evident—the oath 
itself forbids. The authenticity of the oath which we have quoted has 
never been disproven. There are undoubtedly many Masons who were and 
are unaware of the full impact and implications of this oath and their 
Masonic obligations. But when they are exposed to the Light and Truth 
of Christ, their evil becomes clearly visible to all but the spiritually blind 
or callously indifferent. 


The Masonic oath is, in fact, an extrajudicial oath! The lodges have 
no authority from God or the State to administer oaths. Since this oath 
cannot be binding upon a Christian, it should be rejected and repented 
of, if it has been taken. No Christian can take an oath which obligates 
him to break the Law of God. Either the oath means exactly what it says 
or it does not! Either the initiate is consenting to murder or he is blas- 
pheming God and using His Name in vain! 


The Bible tells us what to do if we have unwittingly committed this 
sin: “If a soul swear, pronouncing with his lips to do evil, or to do good, 
whatsoever it be that a man shall pronounce with an oath, and it be hid 
from him; when he knoweth of it, then he shall be guilty in one of these. 
And it shall be, when he shall be guilty in one of these things, that he shall 
confess that he hath sinned in that thing... and the priest shall make an 
atonement for him concerning his sin” (Leviticus 5:4-6). 


It is evident from even this brief analysis of the Masonic oath of the 
first degree—and this is even more true of the other degrees—that Ma- 
sonry cannot be a handmaid of the Church as some claim. The ethical 
ideals of Freemasonry are directly opposed to those of Christianity. 


It is also clear that no one can be a true Mason and at the same 
time a true Christian. We would remind those who say that Masonry is a 
charitable and good organization, that good actions are truly good only 
if they spring from good intent and a good heart. As Christians, we are 
required to be charitable to all people and to be impartial in ail thingg. 
Masonic oaths require partial benevolence. Strictly speaking, Masonic 
charity is not Christian charity. 


“If you love those who love you, what credit is that to you? For 
even sinners love those who love them. And if you do good to those who 
do good to you, what credit is that to you? For even sinners do the same. 
And if you lend to those from whom you hope to receive credit is that to 
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you? Even sinners lend to sinners, to receive as much again. But love 
your enemies and do good, and lend, expecting nothing in return; and your 
reward will be great, and you will be sons of the Most High; for He is 
kind to the ungrateful and the selfish. Be merciful even as your Father is 
merciful” (Luke 6:32-36). In Christian charity everything is given “in the 
name of Christ.” 


In the words of St. John, the Church calls to all Christians, “Be- 
loved, do not believe every spirit, but test the spirits to see whether they 
are of God; for many false prophets have gone out into the world. By 
this you know the Spirit of God; every spirit which confesses that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh is of God, and every spirit which does pot 
confess Jesus is not of God. This is the spirit of antichrist, of which you 
heard that it was coming, and now it is in the world already. Little child- 
ren, you are of God, and have overcome them; for He Who is in you is 
greater than he who is in the world, and the world listens to them. We 
are of God. Whoever knows God listens to us and he who is not of God 


does not listen to us. By this we know the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
error” (1 John 4:1-6). 


IV 
WHY JOIN A SECRET SOCIETY? 


Is there a good reason in the world for joining a secret society? Why 


must there be secretive organizations? Do secret societies benefit or hinder 
the Christian Church? 


These are questions which should interest every God-loving person. 

In John 3:19-21 we read, “And this is the condemnation that light 
is come into the world and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil. For everyone that doeth evil hateth the light, lest 
his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light 
that his deeds may be made manifest that they were wrought in God.” 


We believe sincerely that there is no reason under the name of God 
that would justify the membership of a true Christian in any secret so- 
ciety. 


Secretism is an enemy of liberty and was the most unpopular thing 
in America between the years 1826-1840. 

There is no need for secret organizations in a country blessed with 
liberty and justice for all. A secret society will always be tempted toward 
evil and to become lawless and disrespectful towards the rights of other 
people. 


A secret organization can be useful and commendable while it is en- 
gaged in necessary work of a temporary nature. An example of this is 
the Early Church which was persecuted under despotic and tyrannical gov- 
ernments and for its salvation and continuance a certain secrecy was re- 
quired. However, in a free and democratic land, a secret organization is 
not only unnecessary, but harmful. 


Notwithstanding, we live in an age of secret organizations. Secre- 
tism is the chain that binds these organizations into a unity. Masonry is 
the root of secretism. Secret societies are certainly not the work of Our 
Living God, Who is the Truth, the Light and the Life. On the other hand, 
secret societies acknowledge the god of falsehood, darkness and death. 
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That Masonry is a threat to the Christian Church is evident beyond 
doubt. If Masonry should ever become universal, as it claims it will, Christ 
The Son of God will no longer be heard of. Masonry is indeed the Anti- 
christ in sheep’s clothing and can have no place in the Church of Christ. 
“Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered.” 

Jesus spoke out against organized secrecy and also commanded His 
disciples to speak openly. 

He said: “What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light; and 
what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops” (Matt. 10:27). 


It is clear that a Christian should reveal whatever is good and profit- 
able for the human race and should not keep his light under a bushel, but 
on a candlestick so that it “may give light unto all that are in the house” 
(Matt. 5:15). 

Any organization that claims to have secrets that could benefit man- 
kind and does not reveal them to the world is certainly immoral and can- 
not be classified as a good institution. If it has no secrets, it should not 
pretend! : 


All the secrets of Masonry have been revealed and they have not 
benefited mankind. The only secret in Masonry is that there is no secret! 

Masonry is nothing but a counterfeit of the Church. It antagonizes 
Christian life and growth. Men are fooled by the camouflage of Chris- 
tianity permitted to a certain extent in this un-Christian society. These 
Christians are doing Satan’s work and don’t know it! Once they are 
caught in the snares of the wicked one they become weak Christians and 
will bear no fruit. 


If all Christians within the lodge would “come out and be separate,” 
the lodges would cease to exist! Isn’t this a pitiful situation? 


Vv 


PRONOUNCEMENTS OF THE ORTHODOX CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AGAINST MASONRY 


The Orthodox Catholic Church has made clear Her attitude towards 
Masonry on many occasions, and every time She has declared that it is in- 
compatible with the Christian Faith. 


In recent times, the late Metropolitan Anthony Khrapovitzky warn- 
ed all Orthodox Catholics in no uncertain terms of the dangers of Masonry 
to the Christian Faith. 

He said in his stand against Masonry, “...It is forbidden to all Or- 
thodox Christians to become Freemasons. All Clergy are duty-bound to 
question those who come to Confession whether they are members of Ma- 
sonic Orders, and in case it will appear that they are Masons and believe 
and share Masonic teachings, they should be informed that membership in 
the Masonic organization is incompatible with Orthodox Christianity, and 
that such should immediately resign from Masonry, otherwise they will 
be deemed unworthy to receive the Holy Communion and their further im- 
penitency will bring them excommunication from the Orthodox Church.” 


The Russian Orthodox Metropolitanate in North America, during a 
Council of Bishops held in October, 1949 in New York City, passed a reso- 
lution condemning Masonry: 

“After a lengthy discussion of the question of Masonry, the Sotor 
of Bishops decreed: (a) To warn the members of the Russian Orthodox 
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Church of America, in particular Her pastors—concerning the incompati- 
bility of being in the bosom of the Saving Church of Christ, and simulta- 
neously continuing within the falsehoods of Masonry. Masonry is in fact 
a mixture of paganism and other religions containing certain secret “ini- 
tiations” as established in the ritual of the order; (b) To explain to the 
Faithful that our Church agrees with the teachings of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. She accepts the testament as expressed by Chrysostom, the 
Metropolitan of Athens, and the 66 members of the Hellenic Church which 
was formulated during a Council in Athens, on the 12th of October, 1933, 
in the following declarations: 


First: That the Faithful sons of the Church must avoid Masonry, 
staunchly believing in the Lord Jesus Christ. Possessing the Truth 
which was revealed through Him and His Apostles, and in the par- 
taking of Holy Communion by which we are sanctified, they must not 
fall away from the Grace of Christ by becoming participants in 
strange mysteries. It is absolutely impossible for one to belong to 
Christ and at the same time and seek salvation and moral perfec- 
tion outside of Him; 


Secondly: Whoever has perchance become involved in the initia- 
tions of the Masonic mysteries, must immediately leave this organi- 
zation. In the future he must refrain from all association with the 
Masonic lodges and their workings. In this way he may have full 
assurance that he will renew his bond with the Lord and Saviour, 
which was broken either through ignorance or an incorrect under- 
standing of the things involved. 


(c) To explain the undeniable fact, that Divine Judgment has touch- 
ed those who have broken their bond with Christ, especially in the case 
of the priesthood—for they have already been punished from On High 
with their dismissal by higher authority from performing their priestly 
functions in our churches. They have lost integrity of life and in the 
midst of disease they have inherited death. 


(d) To repeat the call of the entire Eastern Orthodox Catholic 
Church to those who have thoughtlessly joined the Masonic Fraternity not 
realizing that they passed into another religion similar to the ancient 
gnostic sects of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Persia and Greece; To assure 
them that the Church awaits with great love their repentance in their un- 
wilful abandonment of Christ. She calls all the Faithful to pray, that 
our Lord Jesus Christ—“The Way, The Truth and The Life”’—will en- 
lighten them, returning them to the Truth of the Gospel and will re-es- 
tablish them in faithfulness to the Holy Catholic Apostolic Orthodox Faith 
and Church. 


(e) To give warning to all the Faithful and especially to the growing 
youth to take to heart the instructions of our Episcopate concerning Ma- 
sonry, in order that the Blessings of God may constantly abide with their 
parents, their relatives and all their church organizations, which are now 
benefiting from the mercies from Above for their faithfulness to the Or- 
thodox Faith of their forefathers. 


Finally: To bring this decision immediately to the attention of all 
individuals involved and, in general, to inform and give guidance to all 
the Faithful by publishing it in the official organ of the Metropolitanate 
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and, if possible, in separate brochures.”* 

The conclusions of the Council of the Greek Orthodox Church to 
which these resolutions refer, is given here in full for the edification of all. 
It is clear from what is said in this statement that not only the Greek 
Church, but indeed all the autocephalous Orthodox Churches are in agree- 
ment concerning Masonry. 

The Statement— pp. 70-74, 

“Darkness Visible” 

The Bishops of the Church of Greece in their session of October 12, 
1933, concerned themselves with the study and examination of the secret 
international organization, Freemasonry. They heard with attention the 
introductory exposition of the Commission of four Bishops appointed by 
the Holy Synod at its last session; also the opinion of the Theological Fa- 
culty of the University of Athens, and the particular opinion of Prof. 
Panag Bratsiotis which was appended thereto. They also took into con- 
sideration publications on this question in Greece and abroad. After a 
discussion they arrived at the following conclusions, accepted unanimous- 
ly by all the Bishops. 

“Freemasonry is not simply a philanthropic union or a philoso- 
phical school, but constitutes a mystagogical system which reminds 
us of the ancient heathen mystery-religions and cults—from which 
it descends and is their continuation and regeneration. This is not 
only admitted by prominent teachers in the lodges, but they declare 
it with pride, affirming literally: — ‘Freemasonry is the only sur- 
vival of the ancient mysteries and can be called the guardian of 
them;’ Freemasonry is a direct offspring of the Egyptian mysteries; 
‘the humble workshop of the Masonic Lodge is nothing else than the 
caves and darkness of the cedars of India and the unknown depths 
of the Pyramids and the crypts of the magnificent temples of 
Isis;’ ‘the Greek mysteries of Freemasonry, having passed along the 
luminous roads of knowledge under the mysteriarchs Prometheus, 
Dionysus and Orpheus, formulated the eternal laws of the Universe.’ 

“Such a link between Freemasonry and the ancient idolatrous 
mysteries is also manifested by all that is enacted and performed at 
the initiations. As in the rites of the ancient idolatrous mysteries the 
drama of the labours and death of the mystery god was repeated, 
and in the imitative repetition of this drama the initiate dies to- 
gether with the patron of the mystery religion, who was always a 
mythical person symbolising the Sun of nature which dies in winter 
and is regenerated in spring, so it is also, in the initiation of the 
third degree, of the patron of Freemasonry Hiram and a kind of 
repetition of his death, in which the initiate suffers with him, struck 
by the same instruments and on the same parts of the body as Hi- 
ram. According to the confession of a prominent teacher of Free- 
masonry Hiram is ‘as Osiris, as Mithra and as Bacchus, one of the 
rersonifications of the Sun.’ 

“Thus Freemasonry is, as granted, a mystery-religion, quite dif- 
ferent, separate, and alien to the Christian faith. This is shown with- 
out any doubt by the fact that is possesses its own temples with altars, 
which are characterised by prominent teachers as ‘workshops which 
cannot have less history and holiness than the Church’ and as tem- 


* (Translated from The Russian American Orthodox Messenger, March, 1950, pages 33-34.) 
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ples of virtue and wisdom where the Supreme Being is worshipped 
and the truth is taught. It possesses its own religious ceremonies, 
such as the ceremony of adoption or the masonic baptism, the cere- 
mony of conjugal acknowledgement or the masonic marriage, the 
masonic memorial service, the consecration of the masonic temple, and 
so on. It possesses its own initiations, its own ceremonial ritual, its 
own hierarchical order and a definite discipline. As may be conclud- 
ed from the masonic agapes and from the feasting of the winter 
and summer solstices with religious meals and general rejoicings, it 
is a physiolatric religion. 

“It is true that it may seem at first that Freemasonry can be re- 
conciled with every other religion, because it is not interested direct- 
ly in the religion to which its initiates belong. This is, however, ex- 
plained by its syncretistic character and proves that in this point 
also it is an offspring and a continuation of ancient idolatrous mys- 
teries which accepted for initiation worshippers of all gods. But as 
the mystery religions, in spite of the apparent spirit of tolerance and 
acceptance of foreign gods, lead to a syncretism which undermined 
and gradually shook confidence in other religions, thus Freemason- 
ry today, which seeks to embrace in itself gradually all mankind and 
which promises to give moral perfection and knowledge of truth, is 
lifting itself to the position of a kind of super-religion, looking on all 
religions (without excepting Christianity) as inferior to itself. Thus 
it develops in its initiates the idea that only in masonic lodges is 
performed the shaping and the smoothing of the unsmoothed and 
unhewn stone. And the fact alone that Freemasonry creates a broth- 
erhood excluding all other brotherhoods outside it (which are con- 
sidered by Freemasonry as ‘uninstructed’ even when they are Chris- 
tian) proves clearly its pretentions to be a super-religion. This means 
that by masonic initiation a Christian becomes a brother of the Mus- 
lim, the Buddhist, or any kind of rationalist, while the Christian not 
initiated in F.eemasonry becomes to him an outsider. 


“On the other hand, Freemasonry in prominently exalting know- 
ledge and in helping free research as ‘putting no limit in the search 
of truth’ (according to its rituals and constitution), and more than 
this by adopting the so-called natural ethic, shows itself in this sense 
to be in sharp contradiction with the Christian religion. For the 
Christian religion exalts faith above all, confining human reason to 
the limits traced by Divine Revelation and leading to holiness through 
the supernatural action of grace. In other words, while Christianity, 
as a religion of Revelation, possessing its rational and superrational 
dogmas and truths, asks for faith first, and grounds its moral struc- 
ture on the super-natural Divine Grace, Freemasonry has only na- 
tural truth and brings to the knowledge of its initiates free thinking 
and investigation through reason only. It bases its moral structure 
only on the natural forces of man, and has only natural aims. 


“Thus, the incompatible contradiction between Christianity and 
Freemasonry is quite clear. It is natural that various Churches of 
other denominations have taken a stand against Freemasonry. Not 
only has the Western Church branded for its own reasons the ma- 
sonic movement by numerous Papal encyclicals, but Lutheran, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian communities have also declared it to be in- 
compatible with Christianity. Much more has the Orthodox Catho- 
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lic Church, maintaining in its integrity the treasure of Christian 
faith, proclaimed against it every time that the question of Freema- 
sonry has been raised. Recently, the Interorthodox Commission 
which met on Mount Athos and in which the representatives of all 
the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches took part, has characterised 
Freemasonry as a ‘false and anti-Christian system.’ ” 


The assembly of the Bishops of the Church of Greece in the above 
mentioned session heard with relief and accepted the following conclu- 
sions which were drawn from the investigations and discussions by its 
President, His Eminence, Archbishop Chrysostom of Athens: 


“Freemasonry cannot be at all compatible with Christianity as far 
as it is a secret organization, acting and teaching in mystery and secret 
and deifying rationalism. Freemasonry accepts as its members not only 
Christians, but also Jews and Muslims. Consequently clergymen cannot 
be permitted to take part in this association. I consider as worthy of de- 
gradation every clergyman who does so. It is necessary to urge upon all 
who entered without due thought and without examining what Freema- 
sonry is, to sever all connections with it, for Christianity alone is the re- 
ligion which teaches absolute truth and fulfills the religious and moral 
needs of men. Unanimously and with one voice all the Bishops of the 
Church of Greece have approved what was said, and we declare that all 
the faithful children of the Church must stand apart from Freemasonry. 
With unshaken faith in Our Lord Jesus Christ ‘in whom we have our re- 
demption through His blood, the forgiveness of our sins, according to the 
riches of His Grace, whereby He abounds to us in all wisdom and pru- 
dence’ (Ephes. 1, 7-9) possessing the truth revealed by Him and preach- 
ed by the Apostles, ‘not in persuasive words of wisdom, but in the mani- 
festation of the Spirit of power’ (1 Cor. 2, 4); partaking in the Divine Sacra- 
ments through which we are sanctified and saved by eternal life, we must 
not fall from the grace of Christ by becoming partakers of other mysteries. 
It is not lawful to belong at the same time to Christ and to search for 
redemption and moral perfection outside Him. For these reasons true 
Christianity is incompatible with Freemasonry. 

“Therefore, all who have become involved in the initiations of ma- 
sonic mysteries must from this moment sever all relations with masonic 
lodges and activities, being sure that they are thereby of a certainty re- 
newing their links with our one Lord and Saviour which were weakened 
by ignorance and by a wrong sense of values. The Assembly of the Bish- 
ops of the Church of Greece expects this particularly and with love from 
the initiates of the lodges, being convinced that most of them have re- 
ceived masonic initiation not realizing that by it they were passing into 
another religion, but on the contrary from ignorance, thinking that they 
had done nothing contrary to the faith of their fathers. Recommending 
them to the sympathy, and in no wise to the hostility or hatred of the 
faithful children of the Church, the Assembly of the Bishops calls them to 
pray with her from the heart in Christian love, that the one Lord Jesus 
Christ ‘the way, the truth and the life’ may illumine and return to the 
truth those who in ignorance have gone astray.” 


Rev. Vladimir S. Borichevsky 
Rev. Stephen N. Jula 


(We are indebted to Father Basil Krivoshein, an Orthodox priest at Oxford and also 
Walton Hannah, the author of “Darkness Visible” for this statement of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church). 
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A FRATERNAL VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


| (A Diary of the visit of American Churchmen 
to the Orthodox Church of Russia) —————— 


(A Continuation) 








KIEV 


After leaving Moscow by plane at 1:40 P.M. on 9 December 
1955, our American delegation arrived at the Kiev airport at 4:15 
P.M. in a rather turbulent flight. Kiev, the mother of Russian cities, 
the third largest city of the Soviet Union, is the capital of the Uk- 
rainian S.S.R. Situated on the right bank of the Dnieper River, its 
area embraces a low valley, table-lands and many hills. Its many- 
hued domes and spires contribute to its picturesqueness. 


It is at ancient Kiev that the followers of the Varangian war- 
rior Rurik established themselves in the ninth century. Their des- 
cendents transformed the village into the chief center of medieval 
Russian civilization during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is 
here that Vladimir I adopted Christianity in 988 and, by his con- 
version and adoption of Orthodoxy from Byzantium, influenced the 
entire course of Russian history. Under St. Vladimir’s son, Yaro- 
slay the Wise, the principality of Kiev attained a high level of 
material well-being and culture. Prince Yaroslav expanded and 
adorned the city of princes so that even in his day it became world 
famous. In 1076 Adam the teacher of Bremen noted that Kiev was 
“challenging the majesty of Constantinople, the famous adornment 
of the Greeks.” That Kiev was a worthy rival of Byzantium is wit- 
nessed to not only by Adam of Bremen. When a daughter of one 
of the princes of Kiev, who were considered among the most en- 
lightened rulers in Europe, bowed to her father’s will and left to 
become the Queen of France—the future “Anna Regina,” she wept 
bitterly because Paris, in comparison to Kiev, was merely a small 
village and she considered the inhabitants of France mere “savages.” 


Kiev’s decline came with the strife among Yaroslav’s successors 
and the constant menaces and invasions by the nomads of the step- 
pes during the twelfth century. With the sack of Kiev in 1240 by 
the Tatars, it was completely reduced to servitude. The rise of 
Novgorod and the principalities of the Rostov-Suzdal area, and the 
later growth of Moscow’s importance, overshadowed the ancient 
glory of Kiev. 


Time and again, however, Kiev managed to rise from ruin 
and ashes. Despite all the city has suffered at the hands of 
invaders she has been resurrected. The Pechenegs, the Polovtsi, 
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Lithuanians, Poles, Tatars, cynical and scheming Jesuits all brought 
Kiev to the brink of destruction at one time or another, only for 
the “Mother of Russian cities” to flower again. After sacking, plun- 
dering and the complete destruction of the Upper City, as also of 
the sinister, half-Roman Catholicized wild and loose Podol (the 
lower section of the city), followed a new restoration and resur- 
rection of the main part of the city. 


As the plane landed we saw a group of priests waiting to 
welcome us to Kiev. The weather here was warmer, sun was shin- 
ing, the thermometer stood at freezing (0° Centigrade). We were 
met by Archpriest Nicholas I. Skoropostizhny, the Chancellor of 
the Patriarchal Exarch of the Ukraine; Archpriest Basil Yurchen- 
ko, the Sacristan of St. Vladimir’s Cathedral; and Archpriest Theo- 
dore Vitvitsky, a parish priest from the village of Boyarka. Also 
to meet us was G. S. Katunin, assistant to the Charge of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR for the Ukraine in the affairs of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. Father Skoropostizhny officially welcomed 
us in the name of the Patriarchal Exarch of the Ukraine, the Most 
Reverend John, Metropolitan of Kiev and Galich. We were later 
informed that Father Yurchenko and Father Vitvitsky would be 
our guides and co-travellers in our Kievan visit. 


Motoring in to the city in the Intourist limousines which had 
been awaiting us, (Father Nicholas Skoropostizhny had his own 
ar) we became better acquainted with our hosts. Intourist is the 
official Soviet agency that handles the tourist trade in the country. 
During our stay in Kiev we made use of their automobiles and lived 
in their “Intourist Hotel” which is located in the center of down- 
town Kiev on Lenin Street. Here we found that the accommodations 
were not up to the standards of the Hotel Sovietskaya in Moscow, 
the furnishings were older, the plumbing ancient. Everything, 
however, was neat and clean. The more elegant hotels were de- 
stroyed during the war. In recompense for this, however, we knew 
that we had the distinct honor of staying in the same lodgings oc- 
cupied by Kievan visitors of much greater importance. After be- 
coming better acquainted we joked with Father Skoropostizhny 
about his name which means “suddenly-dying.” He told us to have 
no fear for, having survived as long as he did, especially the hor- 
rors of the German occupation during which time he was placed 
against the wall to face German firing squads on several occasions, 
—his features and mannerisms appear Jewish—, he did not con- 
template dying on our hands. 


As we approached the city we saw that it was of considerable 
size. The approaches from the airport to the city of parks and 
gardens was a pleasant site to behold even during the winter sea- 
son. With the industrialization of the last century and the post- 
revolutionary years, the city has grown into a large industrial 
center. In the distance we beheld the golden domes of churches and 
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new modern apartment buildings. Kiev has always been reknown 
for its individuality and beauty. Since the war it has been largely 
reconstructed especially in its down-town area and today it is a 
city of modern buildings, wide boulevards, an abundance of trees 
and shrubbery along the avenues and thoroughfares and in the 
medial center strips of the boulevards—preserving, at the same time, 
many ancient historic treasures. 


Upon entering the city and starting down one of its many 
hills, we saw various vehicles slipping and sliding on the icy road, 
vainly trying to make the grade. Our driver decided to turn off 
and approach the down-town area from a different direction. While 
in Kiev we had occasion to be on the famous “Kreshchatik” several 
times. This street leads from down-town Kiev to the edge of the 
Dnieper River and, according to tradition, it is by this ron'e that 
St. Vladimir led his people in procession to the Russian Jordan— 
hence, the name “Kreshchaiik,” means “Street of Baptism.” During 
the war this main thoroughfare of Kiev and all the structures facing 
it were completely destroyed—not a brick was left standing. Now 
it has been reconstructed, widened, new buildings put up. It would 
probably be better to say that the Kreshchatik was created anew be- 
cause it hardly resembles what was there before. Many of the names 
of streets and sections in Kiev remind one of its early days. Besides 
Kreshchatik by which the ancient inhabitants went to the Dnieper to 
receive Holy Baptism, the very name Kiev indicates that the first 
city was dedicated to an older brother-founder of the city. The 
Shchekavitsa Hill, Khorevaya Street, the Lybed section of the city, 
the Olegov and Rognedin Streets, Vladimir Street and Hill, the 
Askold grave, traditionally the grave of Prince Askold of the ninth 
century, all these remind one of Kiev’s sacred past. 


At the Intourist Hotel, after we occupied our rooms, and 
our bags were brought by ancient bewhiskered gentlemen in uni- 
forms—who apparently had been there when the hotel was first 
built, we had dinner and a slight rest. Several times we had Kievan 
“cutlets,” for our meals. These are boneless pieces of chicken shaped 
like chicken’s legs, breaded and deep-fried. Inside there is a butter- 
pat which has melted and flows out as a sauce when the meat is 
cut. 


After a short rest our group was hustled off to make our 
acquaintance with the first of the Kievan churches, the Church of 
St. Andrew the First-called Apostle. The church is probably the 
most conspicuous landmark in the city—it can be seen for miles 
around and especially from the river below. The city is built on 
many little hills, while St. Andrew’s church perches upon the steep 
bank of the hill above the river. It was built by the famous Rastrelli 
with its many baroque decorations and embellishments familiar to 
this period of architecture. The church is probably one of the 
Italian architect’s most ingenious constructions. Its combination 
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of classical columns and Ukrainian type cupolas rising above them 
is rather pleasing artistically. 

There is a tradition recorded in the ancient Russian Chronicles 
that St. Andrew came to this spot some forty years after the Death 
and Resurrection of Our Lord and foretold that “on these hills there 
shall shine forth the grace of God, and a great city shall be here 
and many churches shall be built to God.” The truth of the legend 
itself may be debated but the prophecy contained therein certainly 
came to pass, for upon these hills was built the sacred Jerusalem 
of the Russian lands, while the river’s waters below became the 
radiant Jordan of Russian Orthodoxy. The tradition is that upon 
the very spot that St. Andrew stood, when he blessed the surround- 
ing hills and forests with his upraised arms, a church was built and 
dedicated to his name. The present church is the third edifice built 
on the same site. Construction began in 1744 and was completed 
twenty-three years later. The foundation of the church is said to be 
seventy meters deep into the hillside. Because of its position, posed 
upon the edge of the bank, the temple affords an excellent view of 
the city and especially the Podol section of town below. 


Upon arrival at the church we climbed the wide, wrought 
iron stairway which leads to the temple. In the front, the edifice 
sits on top of a two-storied building which at the present time 
houses the Kiev Theological Seminary. Before entering the church 
we walked around it on the wide balcony surrounded by a balus- 
trade which encircles the church. Although the weather had grown 
quite cold, we enjoyed the fine panoramic view of the Dnieper, the 
Podol, tree lined and straight streets of Kiev. Upon entering the 
church we found the Vigil Service in progress. Our group was led 
into the Sanctuary where we stood out the remainder of the service 
near the Holy Altar covered with an exuberant Ukrainian rococo 
baldachino. 

The choir was made up of the seminarians from the seminary 
below. They stood within an enclosure on the left side of the temple. 
At the conclusion of Matins, we vested and emerged from the Sanc- 
tuary to the right side of the church where the relics of the Holy 
Great Martyr Barbara are kept in a huge sarcophagus overshadow- 
ed by a baldachino. The relics of St. Barbara are complete except 
for the head. The relics of St. Barbara were formerly kept in the 
St. Michael Monastery in Kiev and were transferred here only in 
recent years. Here we took part in the recitation of the Akathistos to 
St. Barbara, each priest reading an Oikos and Kontakion. The semi- 
nary choir had gathered behind us and sang the endings together with 
the people gathered in church. The church is quite small and is excel- 
lent for a seminary church. It holds about 600 people but there were 
only about 200 people in church that ordinary night of the week, not 
counting the seminarians. 


In conformity with the baroque-rococo decorations and theme 
of the church, the iconography is of the same westernized type we 
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noticed in most seventeenth-eighteenth century churches. The paint- 
ing here is later than the construction of the church. After the con- 
clusion of the Akathistos we all venerated the relics of St. Barbara. 
The Pastor of the Church of St. Andrew, Father Nicholas Kontse- 
vich, who during the War endured a two-months German occupa- 
tion while pastor of a church in Kaluga, is also the Rector of the 
Kiev Seminary located in the same building. Besides the Pastor 
there are two other priests attached to the parish—one of whom is 
a seminarian. This church edifice was of interest to us also because 
one of the priests of our Exarchate, Father Dositheus was elevated 
to the rank of Archimandrite here. 


Upon the invitation of Archpriest Nicholas Kontsevich, the 
Rector, we descended to the lower floors to visit the Kiev Seminary 
quarters. On the doors which lead into the Seminary there is a sign 
which announces that the Seminary is housed here. This plaque 
is in two languages—Russian and Ukrainian. This amused us be- 
‘ause the two languages are so similar that anyone who can read 
one of them can read the other. Yet we noticed the same thing 
everywhere. Street signs have on one side “Perekhod (cross-over), 
while the other says “Perekhid!” There is only a matter of one let- 
ter difference and still the law of the land directs two separate signs. 
We noticed, however, that almost everyone in Kiev spoke Russian 
as their natural language, unlike Lvov where the common tongue 
is Ukrainian. 

The spiritual enlightenment of the Russian people began in 
Kiev. And it is in Kiev that the only theological school in all Rus- 
s'a existed for three centuries, giving besides a great deposit into the 
general matter of Russian religious education, five great prelates of 
the Russian Church. After the Revolution the old Kiev Spiritual Aca- 
demy continued to function until 1924. In the last three years of its 
existence it was located in Kiev on Reiter Street in St. Vladimir’s 
Confraternity building. After the new government regime had 
taken possession of all the Academy’s former buildings, its Rector, 
Archbishop Basil (Bogdashevsky) resigned his rectorship in favor 
of Professor-Father Alexander Glagolev (with a doctorate in theo- 
logy) who carried on the Academic classes outside the walls of the 
old school. The Soviets converted the old buildings into a Naval 
War School. The library was dispersed and destroyed while the in- 
valuable museum of Kievan antique located there was dissolved. 


After moving to the building of the Vladimir Confraternity 
the classes continued to be attended by a large number of students. 
The school had a three year course at that time. In the years 1923- 
24 the following professors lectured at the Academy: Old Testament, 
Prof. Fr. A. Glagolev; New Testament, Prof. Fr. Nicholas Smirnov; 
History of the Ancient Church, Prof. Popoff; History of the Russian 
Church, Prof. F. Mishchenko; Church Archeology, Prof. Popovich; 
History of the “Raskol,” Prof. Fr. N. Fetisov; History of Ecclesiasti- 
‘al Divine Service, Prof. M. Skaballanovich; Moral Theology, Prof. 
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Mukhin; Pastoral Theology, Prof. Ekzempljarsky; History of Philo- 
sophy and Dogmatic Theology, Prof. P. P. Kudrjavtzev; and Homo- 
letics, Prof. Rybinsky. These professors, who were themselves in dire 
straits, taught without charge. Despite all the hardships the school 
graduated not a few religious workers. Thus in the last years of its 
existence the Academy gave the following graduates who later be- 
came bishops: Bishop Dometian (Gorokhov), Bishop George (Deliev), 
Bishop Theodore of Vyshgorod, Bishop Vjacheslav (Shkurko), Bishop 
Joannicius (Sokolovsky), and many others who were ordained to 
the Priesthood. 


Besides the regular courses given at the Academy, various of 
the professors lectured privately. Archbihop Basil, the next to the 
last Rector, lectured every Sunday evening on apologetic themes in 
his church until his death in 1932. The coryphaeus of theological 
learning in those days, especially in Apologetics, Prof. Fr. P. Svet- 
lov held classes in his home for certain students very close to him. 


After the closing of the Academy, no other theological school 
functioned in Kiev until the opening of the present Seminary, ex- 
cept for the Higher Theological School which the Ukrainian Re- 
novated Church operated for a period. The latter school was opened 
by governmental permission in the Spring of 1926. Its Rector was 
the Renovated Metropolitan of Kiev, Innocent (Pustynsky) who had 
previously been the Russian Orthodox Bishop of Alaska. The gov- 
ernment did not permit this school to use the name “Academy” and 
it was prohibited from issuing any higher degrees. It had a three 
year course together with a “Preparatory Section.” Because of the 
lack of funds only the “Preparatory Section” opened on 22 March 
1926 and it was the following autumn that the Higher Theological 
School began to function. The students and teachers of this Re- 
novated school were housed in the Catacomb Laura which was in 
their hands at that time. This theological school probably ceased 
to function at the end of the 1920’s. 


After World War II, the Moscow Patriarchate first opened 
theological schools in Moscow and Leningrad and other cities. The 
chief obstacle to opening such a school in Kiev was the lack of suit- 
able buildings and quarters because of the widespread destruction of 
the city during the war. By 1947, however, this problem was solved 
when classrooms were allocated in buildings of the St. Michael 
Monastery in the former residence of Metropolitan John and other 
nearby buildings, which were first completely renovated. 


The pedagogical personnel at that time was composed of the 
Rector and five instructors. The Rector and instructors all posses- 
sed the learned degree of “Candidate of Theology” while the in- 
structor of Slavonic and Hymnody was a graduate of the old Kiev 
Seminary, the University and Conservatory. There were eleven stu- 
dents enrolled after entrance examinations when the new Kiev Spi- 
ritual (Theological) Seminary officially opened on 18 Feb. 1947. 
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The first Rector of the Seminary was Father Sergius P. Afonsky. 
When we visited Kiev, Father Afonsky was Chaplain of the Po- 
krovsky Convent. 

Soon after the opening of the Seminary a need was felt for 
some sort of short review-training for the clergy who had been or- 
dained previously without any formal theological training. Thus 
on 12 August 1947 short-term (monthly) Pastoral courses were be- 
gun for the village clergy of the Kiev Eparchy. These were held 
at the Seminary at the St. Michael Monastery, where the priests lived 
for the period of their training. The Seminary Instructors taught 
courses in Catechism, Ecclesiastical History (Ancient and Russian), 
Liturgics, Homiletics and gave lectures on methods of dealing with 
Sectarianism and the “Raskol.” These who pursued the courses 
were requiréd to do written work and were given practical training 
in the celebration of services which were afterwards criticized by 
both students and teachers, resolving at the same time various mis- 
understandings and questions of the Pastoral ministry. All the serv- 
ices were celebrated in various parochial churches under the super- 
vision of the instructors and in the presence of all those taking the 
courses. These Pastoral Courses have been given periodically since 
this beginning. 

In the 1949/50 school year the Kiev Seminary reorganized its 
curriculum according to the standard set by the Educational 
Committee at the Patriarchal Sacred Synod. Despite the heavy 
schedule followed by the seminarians, much serious attention is 
given to practical experience. The students are required to take part 
in the Divine Worship of the ecclesiastical year not only on Feast 
Days but on ordinary days as well. On 24 July 1950 the first gradu- 
ating class held its exercises. 70°, of the graduates finished their 
course with the highest possible honors. Many of the students in 
the lower classes received awards for outstanding achievements. 

On 16 August 1951 the Rector of the Seminary, Archpriest 
Boris Lvovich Shulkevich, who had replaced Father Afonsky as 
Rector in December 1949, died. Father Shulkevich had been a gra- 
duate of the old Kiev Academy of the class of 1914. When the 
Seminary opened in Feb. 1947 he was appointed one of the instruc- 
tors and pastor of St. Andrew’s church. By December of 1949 he 
was appointed Rector and at the same time continued to teach 
Fundamental Theology, Homiletics and Church Slavonic. It is pro- 
bable that about this time the Seminary was moved to its present 
quarters below St. Andrew’s church. After the demise cf Father 
Shulkevich, Archpriest V. Ganetzky was appointed Rector. 

Another of the instructors of the Seminary from its begin- 
ning, and its Inspector until May 1952, Archpriest Alexander A. 
Lutzenko died on 24 February 1953. Father Lutzenko had taught 
Church History and Homiletics. 

On 22 June 1954 the Kiev Seminary completed its eighth school 
year graduating its fifth group of students who had successfully 
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completed the prescribed Seminary course. Besides the attendance 
at lectures, the preparation of lessons, the writing of papers and 
theses, and the reading of books of religious-moral content, in the 
evening hours the students practice giving sermons in the presence 
of the student body and homiletics teachers. The seminary day be- 
gins and concludes with prayer which the seminarians read ac- 
cording to a set schedule. The daily epistle is read by the students 
while the priest on duty reads the daily Gospel lection. In St. An- 
drew’s Church the seminarians form the “Right” Choir and take 
part in Sunday and Holyday services as well as the Liturgy of the 
Presanctified during the Great Fast. On Tuesday evenings all the 
students take part in the reading of the Akathistos to St. Barbara 
from 8:00 to 10:00 P.M. The students are required to receive Holy 
Communion twice during the Quadragesima—in the first and last 
weeks, using the whole week for preparation (“Govenie”). 


The present Rector of the Seminary, Father Archpriest Nicho- 
las Kontsevich took over his duties at the beginning of the 1954/55 
school year, on 13 September of 1954. Three days before this, the 
entire student body and teaching personnel, according to custom, 
made their annual pilgrimage to the Kievan-Catacomb Laura in 
order to venerate the Catacomb Saints. Besides this annual pilgrim- 
age to. the Laura, the new Rector has seen to it that the students 
are well acquainted with the historic treasures in Kiev which people 
from various parts of Russia come to visit. Thus on 24 February 
1955 a group of the students were taken on a tour of the historic- 
religious monuments of the city. Using an autobus, they visited the 
Church of the Tithe built by Prince Vladimir at the end of the tenth 
century, the Sophia Cathedral, the Vydubetzky Monastery, and other 
places. 


On 25 June 1955, after the final examinations of the year, 
the entire student body, Rector, Inspector and Instructors visited 
the Laura, where, in the “Near” Catacombs, they sang a Moleben 
(Thanksgiving) Service before the grave of St. Anthony of the 
Catacombs. The school year wound up with a pilgrimage to the city 
of Chernigov to venerate the relics of St. Theodosius of Chernigov. 
The Fr. Rector and Fr. Inspector, several instructors and all the 
graduating students took part in the pilgrimage. Upon arriving in 
Chernigov, the pilgrims were received by The Most Reverend Gu- 
rias, Archbishop of Chernigov and Nezhin, after which they prayed 
at the evening services in the Trinity Convent. The next day they 
attended the Liturgy and Akathistos to St. Theodosius in the Cher- 
nigov Transfiguration Cathedral where the Saint’s relics repose. 
The Liturgy was con-celebrated by the Rector together with the 
Inspector and students in Sacred Orders. The other students and 
teachers sang in the choir. The Moleben and Akathistos were cele- 
brated by the Archbishop together with the visitors and a large 
gathering of local clergy. The Kiev Seminary considers St. Theodo- 
sius one of its Heavenly Patrons because the Seminary was opened 
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on the day of his memory, 18 February. At the services all the 
Kievan visitors invoked St. Theodosius’ supplications before The Al- 
mighty with especial fervor that the graduating students he grant- 
ed the strength of grace in order to be assisted on the difficult path 
of the Pastoral ministry they had chosen. 


OK 
* 


In the Seminary quarters we were particularly struck by 
the newly-restored Seminary Chapel in honor of St. Sergius of Ra- 
donezh. This tiny church was consecrated on 10 December 1954 and 
has been used ever since for the daily cycle of services. We also 
saw the new quarters of the auditorium called the “Aktovyi Zal”’ 
(Graduation Hall or Assembly Hall). Here our attention was cal- 
led to the new gravestone fixed into the wall over the burial place 
of the famous church worker of the last century A. N. Muraviev. 
From here we visited the teacher’s office, one of the class rooms, 
the refectory and one of the large rooms where the students live. 
In the student’s quarters we noticed lines upon lines of beds, one 
next to another. It is obvious that the quarters are very tight and 
that lack of space allows the Seminary authorities to take in only 
a limited number of students, most of them from the Kiev Metro- 
politanate although there are a few from the Lvov diocese. When 
His Holiness, the Patriarch visited the Seminary on 16 June 1955 he 
promised to concern himself about acquiring more living quarters 
for the students. 


We saw a considerable number of the seminarians in the 
hallways and rooms and we noticed that the students who are not 
in Holy Orders wear dark gray uniforms similar to those worn at 
the Moscow Seminary-Academy. Monks and students in Holy Or- 
ders wear cassocks. There were 75 students at the Seminary. 


After taking leave of the Seminary our group returned to the 
Intourist Hotel for supper and rest. From the first floor restaurant 
we heard sounds of American “Jazz” as we waited for the rickety 
elevator cage to make its second descent to take us up to our rooms 
on the fourth floor. The elevator is quite small and can only carry 
four passengers. It is operated by an old uniformed gentleman with 
a handsome Ukrainian face sporting a handle-bar mustache. 


KIEV-CATACOMB LAURA 


The morning of 10 December 1955, our delegation left the 
hotel to visit one of the most-famed and the oldest existing mon- 
astery in Russia today, the Kiev Assumption Catacomb Laura. This 
is one of the four Lauras or monasteries of the highest rank in 
Russia. The Laura derives its name “Catacomb” from the caves 
hewed out in the hills above the Dnieper River by the various early 
hermits who founded the monastery. The Laura was founded in 
the middle of the eleventh century by St. Anthony, and was given 
a rule and the organization by St. Theodosius, his disciple. St. An- 
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thony, who was born in the Chernigov lands, settled in a cave near 
Kiev upon his return from Mount Athos. The cave he chose for his 
habitation had previously been lived in by Hilarion, later the first 
Russian-born Metropolitan of Kiev. St. Theodosius, who also had 
traveled extensively before his tonsure, re-organized the monastic 
life at the Laura by adopting the Studite Rule with an admixture 
of some Palestinian elements. 


The Kiev Laura has played an important role in Russian 
monastic life and both its Saint-Founders are considered the fathers 
of Russian monasticism even though monastic communities existed 
before their time. The Laura has always been a national shrine 
and a place for pilgrimages. Pious Orthodox Christians have al- 
ways considered it one of the holiest places in Russia. It is known 
from the life of St. Seraphim of Sarov that he made a pilgrimage 
here before his tonsure. The Laura is noted for the many ascetics 
who, by their spiritual works, sought to be pleasing to God and 
whose relics still repose in the caves of the Laura. Daily pilgrims 
stream from all corners of the Soviet Union to the Laura to vener- 
ate the relics of these Saints. During the period of Kievan Russ, the 
Laura’s monks wrote chronicles and other literary works, copied 
manuscripts, painted icons. The Laura was the center of spiritual 
enlightenment. 


At the present time there are about a hundred monks living 
in two buildings; in 1945 there were a little over fifty so that the 
number is slowly growing. Most of these monks are elderly. Be- 
sides the celebration of the required services, the upkeep and pre- 
servation of the “Near” and “Far” caves are their responsibility. 
After the Revolution most of the buildings within the Laura were 
secularized and turned into museums and quarters for museum 
workers and called the “Ukrainian Museum Horodok” (city). It 
is said that the Soviet government had special commissions investi- 
gating the authenticity of the relics within the caves and, although 
it was frequently said that the relics were frauds, the commissions 
never published their findings. This is in itself significant. At the 
end of 1925 the part of the Laura which was still in the hands of 
the Russian Orthodox Church was seized by the schismatic Reno- 
vated group and, as mentioned above, their theological school func- 
tioned here for a time. Apparently sometime in the 1930’s the 
Laura completely ceased to function spiritually and it was only 
during World War II when, during the German occupation, some 
of the monks returned and re-opened the caves and have remained 
ever since. 


On our way to the Laura, we stopped to view the twelfth- 
century church of the Saviour in Berestovo (“Spasa na Berestove”) 
located on the upper territory of the Laura. This was the “dach- 
naya” church of Prince Vladimir, the Saint. This museum has been 
completely restored and is said to contain some interesting frescoes 
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Fathers Havriliak and Kreshik of the American delegation and Father 
Theodore Vitvitsky enter the courtyard of the beautiful 12th century 
Church of the Saviour in Berestovo. 


dating from the seventeenth century. The church contains the grave 
of the founder of the city of Moscow, Prince Yuri Dolgoruki (lite- 
rally, “George Long-hands”). Yuri was a younger son of Vladimir 
Mcnomakh and he came to rule over Kiev from Suzdalia the last 
three years of his life. Upon his death in 1157, he was buried in the 
left chapel of this church. In connection with the 800th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Moscow in 1948, his tomb was enclosed in 
a new sarcophagus. Unfortunately, when we arrived that morning, 
the church was closed and we could only view it from the exterior. 
Its pretty green cupolas made a pleasing picture in the morning 
sun. 


Next we went to visit the “Upper” Laura. In the courtyard, 
we saw the Trinity Gate-chapel which was built at the start of the 
twelfth century and later modified in Ukrainian baroque. Hardly any 
Kievan church survived to the present day in its original shape. 
Whenever a church required restoration in the seventeenth-eigh- 
teenth centuries, it was modified according to the architectoral 
tastes of the time. The interior of the Trinity church is said to 
contain some highly artistic eighteenth-century wall paintings exe- 
cuted by Ukrainian artists. From the gate-church a wall extends 
around the upper part of the Laura. This was constructed in the 
years 1698-1701. We also noticed the eighteenth-century former 
Refectory church within the walls of which are buried B. Kochubey 
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Refectory church of the 
Laura in Kiev directly 
back of the ruins of the 
Assumption Catholicon. Fr. 
Abramtsov is visible near 


the ruins. 











and I. Iskra who were executed by Mazepa in 1708. This church, 
which was being restored at the time we saw it, the gate-chapel, 
and the former monastic quarters are either museums or occupied 
by civilians. 


The outstanding architectural monument of the Laura was 
the Assumption Catholicon which was built in the years 1073-1089 
and restored in Ukrainian baroque in the seventeenth century. The 
catholicon preserved a multitude of historic treasures and artistic 
works of the past, all of which perished in 1941 when the church 
was destroyed. Ten days after the Germans occupied Kiev the histo- 
ric edifice was blown up by mines. It is said that the explosion 
which demolished the catholicon was extremely powerful. The 
edifice had been mined so expertly that the mass of debris which 
was left formed itself into a gigantic, correctly formed cone. Only 
one verticle (south) wall with a small tower about two stories high 
was left standing. As we viewed the ruins on that morning in De- 
cember of 1955, the sun shone on a painting of the 90’s of the last 
century by the artist V. Vereshchagin depicting the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Apostles. All the church’s priceless treasures, 
among them the icon of the Theotokos brought to Kiev from Byzan- 
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tium in 1073, the sarcophagus with the relics of St. Michael, Metro- 
politan of Kiev, the relics of the head of St. Vladimir, were destroy- 
ed. The Diakonicon with its unique ecclesiastical furnishings, his- 
toric vestments, and other fabulous articles, is now empty and 
serves as the repository only of bird’s nests. 


But besides this church, almost all of the “Upper” Laura was 
destroyed at one time or another. The “Bolchinaja” St. Nicholas 
church was demolished. Also destroyed were thirty-three monastic 
quarters, among them priceless monuments of Ukrainian baroque 
of the eighteenth century; the Metropolitan’s House, the Namest- 
nik’s House, the Economus’ quarters, the “Kliroshansky” quarter, 
various monastic cells, the Laura’s typographical plant and book- 
bindery which before World War I produced liturgical books for 
the Church, and others. All four towers of the Laura’s wall were 
damaged and a part of the wall on the south-eastern corner was de- 
stroyed. In the campanile the wooden ladders and beams which held 
the bells were burned, causing the bells to fall to the ground. This 
eighteenth-century belfry of the Laura stands next to the ruins of 
the Assumption Catholicon. It is a majestic but empty tower stand- 
ing 96 meters high. It is made of four sections, each of which is 
decorated with columns, pilasters, cornices, and crowned with a 
gilded cupola on the top. It was built in 1731-1745 under the direc- 
tion of the well-known Petersburg architect G. Shedel. The belfry 
fails to bring back the Laura’s ancient glory, however. The “Upper” 
Laura is now rather desolate and lonely. All the tiny chapels in the 
Laura are derelict. 


This feeling was relived when we arrived by automobile at 
the entrance to the “Near” catacombs. Fortunately, the lower part 
of the Laura with its “Near” and “Far” caves did not suffer the 
damage of the upper section, and it is in the churches connected 
with the catacombs that services are held. We first entered the 
church of the Elevation of the Holy Cross which is situated next 
to the entrance of the “Near” caves. Here we saw several scores of 
pilgrims listening to the sermon at the services which were just con- 
cluding. Actually, the priest was reading a lengthy instructive ser- 
mon from a huge book. In the small vestibule of the church, pilgrims 
were standing or sitting next to bundles and they looked quite old 
and tired. Here and there were younger people too. These pilgrims 
come to the caves from hundreds of miles away, most of them by 
foot. The women’s heads were covered with colored kerchiefs and, 
judging from their attire, many of them were extremely poor. In 
former days the monks of the Laura fed the pilgrims and gave them 
lodging. Now that the monks themselves are in dire straits, the 
pilgrims must shift for themselves. 


It was in this small, former summer church of the Laura 
that the first group of Uniates from Lvov, among them the late 
Protopresbyter Gabriel Kostelnik, were received into Orthodoxy by 
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Metropolitan John of Kiev. This was on Friday, 22 February 1946, 
a few weeks prior to the March Council held in Lvov that officially 
re-united the separated Uniate dioceses of Galicia to the Mother Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. After inspecting this church and its sanc- 
tuary, we again emerged into the December air and walked around 
it towards the entrance of the “Near” catacombs which is located 
behind the apse of the sanctuary. 


To the left of the cave entrance, directly behind the sanctu- 
ary of the church of the Elevation of the Holy Cross, we were sur- 
prised to find the grave of the late Schi-Archbishop Anthony (Aba- 
shidze). This hierarch was one of the few left in the Ukraine in the 
late 30’s and is said to have been the only bishop alive in the Uk- 
raine when the Germans invaded. In secular life the late Arch- 
bishop was Prince David Abashidze. He was a Georgian by birth, 
being born on 12 October 1867. He received his education at the 
Gymnasium in Tiflis and was a graduate of two higher schools of 
learning in Russia, the University of Odessa and the Spiritual Aca- 
demy in Kiev. He was a member of the first All-Russian Church 
Sobor of 1917/18, and was Rector of the Tiflis Seminary when Stalin 
was a student there. After his tonsure he took the name Demetrius 
and after his consecration he was bishop successively of Alaved, of 
Guriisk-Mingrel, of Balta and Turkestan, and Archbishop of Taurida 
and Simferopol. After his release from the Simferopol prison he 
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Monks and pilgrims near an entrance to the Holy Cross 
Church within the Laura. 
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was given his choice of a place of exile and banishment. He chose 
the Kitaev Pustyn (Skete) of the Kiev Laura, eight versts from the 
Laura proper, where he arrived in May of 1923. Upon his arrival 
he took the Great Habit or Schima, adopting the name Anthony. 
He resided in the vicinity of Kiev until his demise and there was 
hardly a bishop appointed in those years by Metropolitan Sergius 
of whom he was not a co-consecrator. In April of 1933 he was ar- 
rested and placed in the secluded “Terpod” prison but was released 
after two months. According to the simple cross marking his bu- 
rial place, Schi-Archbishop Anthony died on 19 October 1942 at the 
age of seventy-five. 


Inside the entrance to the “Near” caves, one of the monks on 
duty gave each of us a yellow-brown taper and following another 
monk-guide we entered the historic vaults carved out of the soft 
stone hill by the hands of countless anchorites of ages past. Just as 
in days past the caves are visited by multitudes of pilgrims but there 
are also many who are simply sightseers and excursionists who come 
out of curiosity. The monks accompany groups of visitors and read- 
ily tell of the lives of the Saints whose uncorrupted remains have 
reposed here through the course of many centuries. For those who 
are acquainted with the history of Kievan Russ, the life tales of 
the monks is a poetic illustration of long-past events: soldiers, in- 
vasions of savage hordes, struggle for the Faith and enlighten- 
ment... And in the life of each Saint one will find an example of 
devotion and love for his Church, adjuration of self for the sake 
of others, martyrdom accepted for high ideals. Here are the relics 
of the Chronicler Nestor, the relics of a physician, of a warrior, 
of an ascete who by his personal example and word taught meek- 
ness, love of neighbor, justice... 


As we followed the monk into the pitch-black underground 
passageways, which are so narrow that in places two persons can 
barely pass, the flickering lights of the tapers showed us the way. 
For a short distance the path was down-hill. The walls of the pas- 
sage-ways were recently white-washed, but already many of the 
visitors had left their marks on the ceilings by making a cross with 
the smoke of tapers. In the forty minutes or so that we were in 
the winding passages we saw about forty open coffins lying on clay 
benches in niches carved out of the side of the passages. These cof- 
fins are covered with glass panes through which one sees the an- 
cient mummified bodies of the Saints vested in monastic garb, their 
faces covered with “Aers.” Only their thin ascetic and shrivelled 
hands emerge from the garments to cross on their breasts. The 
clothing on the bodies of the Saints are changed two times during 
the course of a year. Here and there we saw a mitre of a bishop 
who, having been a member of the monastic brotherhood, had gone 
off into the world as a prelate, only to return to the catacombs after 
running his life’s course. Occasionally we saw other passages which 
branched off in different directions and which were closed-off with 
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iron-grille doors. Here and there we noticed small apertures in the 
wall. Inside a hermit had carved out a cell and had lived in prayer 
and complete solitude from the world. He was fed through a small 
opening and if after a few days, his food was left untouched, it was 
taken for granted that he no longer lived and after investigation his 
cell was sealed. 


Above each sarcophagus there hangs a small icon of the 
Saint before which an oil-lamp burns. Inside the passages there 
are several tiny underground chapels which are used for services 
various times during the year. One of the underground churches 
here is dedicated to St. Anthony of the Catacombs, a founder of 
the Laura. On the Feast of St. Anthony (July 23) his grave is deco- 
rated with live flowers and the early Liturgy is said here. Of the 
other two churches here, one is dedicated to the Venerable Barlaam 
and in previous years it served as the refectory church. Now it con- 
tains six tombs of righteous men. The other church is of the Pre- 
sentation of the Theotokos. The chapel-churches are only about 
ten by twelve feet square in size and are able to hold about as many 
people. Each has a tiny rococo Iconostasis dating from the seven- 
teenth century. In one of them a monk together with a handful of 
pilgrims were singing a service of intercession (Moleben) to one of 
the Saints. Off in the distance we heard voices chanting: “Vener- 
able Father Paphnutius, pray unto God for us... Venerable Father 
Paul the Obedient, intercede with God for us...” The atmosphere 
in these underground vaults is highly-charged with a spiritual pres- 
ence, and visitors cannot but be enveloped with a feeling of awe, of 
agitation and emotion, but yet with a certain sense of peace and tran- 
quillity. Here is to be found that invisible yet unbroken and invin- 
cible bond of succession, extended through the ages and over end- 
less expanses, harrowed by wars and captivities, ideological quar- 
rels, but eternally alive and fresh, its name being—Orthodoxy. 


Our monk-guide halted our winding little procession briefly 
at each coffin, explaining who was buried there. Here reposed Aly- 
pius the Iconographer, a priest, two friends, and many others, a total 
of seventy-three, including St. Nestor the Chronicler who came to 
live in the Laura at the age of 17 when St. Theodosius was Hegu- 
men. One of the first chroniclers of Kievan Russ, St. Nestor wrote 
the Russian Primary Chronicle, “The Book of Annals,” the lives of 
SS. Boris and Gleb and left other literary works. Most of what is 
known of the ancient history of Russia comes from his works. St. 
Nestor died about the year 1114 and was buried in the Kiev “Near” 
catacombs where he reposes to this day. At the beginning of the 
present century, the “Society of the Friends of History at the Kiev 
University” covered his sarcophagus with silver. 


We had made our way through the caves in quite leisurely 
fashion, stopping frequently, bowing with veneration before the 
sacred relics of the early Saints of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
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Because of the narrowness of the passages, the groups are guided 
through them one way. This follows a more or less circular route, 
coming out at the same entrance. In the caves we lost all sense 
of time and when we emerged into the daylight sun we half expected 
it to be dark. Outside there were groups of pilgrims waiting their 
turn to visit the caves. They stood in the corridor, in the entrance- 
way, and even outside praying by the church. The Laura’s monks 
were attentively listening to various requests, selling tapers, giving 
advice... We thanked our guide, parted with the monks, and walk- 
ed to our cars to drive further down the hillside to the “Far” or 
Theodosius caves. The caves we had just seen are known as the 


Anthony caves from the fact that St. Anthony reposes herein. 


Near the church of the Holy Cross there is a deep ravine into 
which a stone staircase descends. This ravine is thickly overgrown 
with gigantic elms, maples, and birches which, in the summer, form 
a pretty green umbrella which breathes forth from its leaves a fine, 
aromatic coolness. To the right of the steps is the Well of St. Theo- 
dosius, to the left, of St. Anthony. Both wells are covered by iron 
canopies with crosses on top, while the cisterns are encircled with 
round, wide concrete walls, covered with bottles and cups. The wells 
are said to be of great depth and the water cold, crystal clear and es- 
pecially sweet tasting. On Feast days large crowds gather in line 
here to take some of the water with them. 


The Kievan hills above the Dnieper River are covered with 
pretty flower-gardens and parks, interlaced with streets. The 
churches of the Laura are in a real spot of beauty and their 
bright-colored green roofs and gilded domes and crosses nestled 
among the forest of chestnut trees must be a pretty view in the 
summer. The “Near” caves are located part-way down the hillside 
while the “Far” caves are even further down, across a gully separat- 
ing them from the upper grounds of the Laura. Later, when we 
motored on the road alongside the river, we noticed several other 
‘save entrances opening on the hillside in various places—the work 
of recluses and hermits who sought even more solitude than was 
afforded by the two main caves. 


When we arrived at the Entrance-Facade of the Theodosius 
or “Far” catacombs,.-we were surprised to meet Father Archi- 
mandrite Mstislav (Volonsevich) who, when last we had heard of 
him, was residing in Germany. When Archbishop Boris (Vyk) was in 
Berlin as West-European Exarch, before his appointment to Ame- 
rica, he received Archimandrite Mstislav into communion with the 
Russian Orthodox Church from the dissident Karlovitz group. This 
was on 25 October 1953. About a year and one-half previous to his 
reception, Father Mstislav had been commandeered to West Berlin 
by the Munich headquarters of the Karlovitz faction in order to 
interfere with the ecclesiastical work of the “Patriarchal” Church 
there. At the time of his appointment quite an issue was made of it 
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in the Karlovitz press. Father Mstislav’s appointment to Berlin, 
however, served as the impetus to his return to the bosom of Holy 
Mother-Church. After his reception he was appointed pastor of the 
Memorial-church in Leipzig. We found that he was transferred to 
the Kiev Laura in June of 1955. Shortly after our visit to the Soviet 
Union, on 4 March 1956 to be exact, Archimandrite Mstislav was 
consecrated Bishop of Velikolutsk and Toropetz. The consecration 
took place in the Refectory Church of the Trinity-Sergius Laura in 
Zagorsk. His consecrators were His Holiness the Patriarch, Metro- 
politan Nestor who recently had returned to Russia from Manchuria, 
and Bishop Sergius of Sergiopol, the representative in Moscow of 
the Antiochian Patriarch. 


Bishop Mstislav was born in Vilna, Lithuania in 1906 and 
spent most of his life outside the Soviet Union. He was ordained 
Hieromonk in 1935 and served in various posts within the juris- 
diction of the Polish Church headed by Metropolitan Dionysius of 
Warsaw. It is interesting to note that in 1944 he taught at the War- 
saw Seminary together with Archimandrite Dositheus of our Ame- 
rican Exarchate. In 1946, because of war action, he found himself 
a Displaced Person and was involved in the inter-church schisms 
current in Western Europe. As has been pointed out by various other 
unfortunate victims of the War, in the camps of Germany and Aust- 
ria immediately following the great holocaust there were only two 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, the Ukrainian “Autocephalous” faction 
founded during the German occupation of Western Russia by the 
unfrocked Archbishop Polycarp Sikorsky, and the Karlovitz orien- 
tation of Metropolitan Anastasius. Many churchman joined the lat- 
ter as the lesser of two evils. 
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We went into the Entrance-Facade of the “Far” caves, walk- 
ed down about a hundred steps of a wide, wooden closed-in stair- 
way and, holding again lighted tapers, we entered the dark passages 
of the Theodosius caves. Here, as in the other labyrinth of caves 
we beheld the miraculously preserved relics of forty-seven other 
anchorites and hermits. Here again we read the names of the Saints 
on each icon, and heard a thumb-nail account of their lives and 
works. As in the Anthony caves, this one also has its own small 
‘atacomb churches in which on certain days services are held. Thus 
in the underground church of the Nativity of Christ the early Litur- 
gy is usually celebrated on Christmas Day. The multitude of wor- 
shippers who gather in the catacomb’s corridors are reminded of 
the Cave of Bethlehem where Christ was born. There is also a 
church here dedicated to St. Theodosius and one consecrated to the 
Feast of the Annunciation. 


After leaving the caves and climbing the 100 steps again, we 
eme ged into the outside early afternoon sun again. Walking to 


the edge of the hill behind the Entrance-Facade at the top of the 
stairway, we had an excellent view of the Dnieper River and the 
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left bank beyond which is actually a low-lying island named Tru- 
khanov. We also photographed the lovely upper section of the 
Laura. There are no houses near the edge of the hill we were stand- 
ing on. The Laura takes up a great deal of the hill’s edge, while the 
rest is a huge over-hanging garden. In this park a short distance 
from the Laura is the famous Askold grave. Below on the bank 
overlooking the river is the majestic bronze figure of St. Vladimir 
standing with a cross in his hand. This is supposed to be standing 
near the spot where the mass Baptism of the first Russian Christians 
took place. 

* OK 

* 


CONVENTS 

From the Laura we went to visit the Convent of the Presen- 
tation on Nikolsky Street, one of the three women cloisters in the 
city of Kiev and one of the five in the Kiev Eparchy—totalling about 
1,000 nuns altogether. Besides the Laura, there is one other male 
monastery in Kiev, the eleventh century (built in 1060, restored in 
the eighteenth century) St. Michael’s Golden-roofed Monastery or 
what is left of it. There is one church left in this monastery and un- 
til recently the relics of St. Barbara reposed here until, as noted 
above, they were transferred to St. Andrew’s. Most of this monastery 
was demolished during the years 1932/34. The Convents in Kiev 
are more populous than the male monasteries. Many of the nuns are 
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old and invalids but more and more frequently younger women take 
the tonsure, and gradually replace the older nuns. There are about 
165 nuns in the Presentation Convent of whom from 15 to 20% 
are younger women. There are two priests attached to the Convent, 
the Chaplain being Archpriest Nicholas Gankevich. The Hegume- 
nia of the Convent is Mother Eleutheria who was at the Convent in 
1946 during a visit by Archbishop Alexander of Brussels and Bel- 
gium. While here we inspected the church of the Convent and 
listened to the choir of Nuns as they sang some church hymns for 
us. It was the first time most of us had ever heard a convent choir 
and we were quite stirred. The Hegumenia was ill and Mother 
Augusta, treasurer of the Cloister, greeted us when we entered. We 
were tremendously impressed with the cleanliness and brightness 
of the church. This Convent is comparatively new, being only 65 
years old when we visited it. While we were departing, one of the 
nuns, Sister Augusta, presented Father Dzvonchik with a prosphora 
on the sidewalk outside the church entrance. This Convent is 
located on a street corner in the city among other buildings, unlike 
the other two convents we visited, which are located in quiet court- 
vards far from street sounds. 


Next we went to visit the Florovsky Convent (dedicated to 
the Martyrs SS. Florus and Laurus, whose memories are celebrated 
on 18 August). This Convent is very ancient dating back to the 
sixteenth century. According to tradition it was founded in the early 
vears of the spread of Christianity in Russ. During the Tatar yoke 
information about it is lost, but from 1566 there is documentary 
evidence of its existence. It was always noted for its handiwork 
and even today the Convent is noted for its craftsmanship. The 
Hegumenia of the Convent during our visit, Mother Flavia, was a 
real artist. Her embroidered portraits were put on exhibition and 
excited the most accomplished experts in this field of art. As a 
nun, however, she did not endeavour to make a name for herself 
and was not interested in the fate of her work. On 29 June 1956, 
Mother Flavia fell asleep in the Lord at the age of 68. Her name in 
the world was Helen Tishchenko. She had spent practically all of 
her life in the Convent, where she was brought at the tender age 
of three. As a youngster she sang on the Cliros, directed the con- 
ventual choir, and finally became Hegumenia of the cloister that 
brought her up. 


The Florovsky Convent is located in the Podol section of 
Kiev, off Florovsky Street. We drove off the main street into a lane 
leading past several small houses to the Convent’s gate through 
which we drove into the spacious courtyard of the cloister’s grounds. 
At the Convent’s church of the Ascension we were greeted by Moth- 
er Flavia, many of the nuns and novices, together with Archpriest 
Andrew Flavinsky the Pastor-Chaplain of the Convent for the past 51 
years and the Dean of the second ecclesiastical section of Kiev. En- 
tering the temple we were greeted just as in the Presentation Con- 
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Father Dzvonchik talking to a group of nuns within the enclosure of the 
Florovsky Convent. Directly back of the group is a huge church. 


vent with the harmonious and bell-like singing of the sister’s choir. 
This church’s beautiful monastic coziness “not of this world” par- 
ticularly struck us and it is no wonder that the restless world of 
vanity hastens here to find rest for its soul. There are about 300 
nuns and novices. Many of these brides of Christ are quite young 
and pretty, ranging from the ages of 18 to the oldest, who is 90. 
The Orthodox Church calls every holy female martyr a Bride of 
Christ, and monasticism is a sort of voluntary martyrdom. The habit 
of the nuns in this convent is distinctive and different from any we 
had seen before. The head-dress is conical and somewhat resembles 
old-fashioned ladies’ hats. Mother Flavia explained to us that the 
head-dress here is based on the Skouphos (Skufia) worn by the 
clergy in medieval Russia. She said this is the only convent in 
Russia with this type of habit. The nuns in other Convents wear a 
habit identical with that worn by monks. 


There are three churches in operation within the convent 
with three priests. Father Archpriest Flavinsky has been Pastor 
here continuously for fifty-one years. He has lived through two 
wars, the onslaughts of various schismatic groups, including the 
heretical “Lipkovsky” body, and the German occupation. During 
the last War Panteleimon Rudik served as Bishop pro temporare 
here. Consecrated in Moscow on 14 March 1941 as Bishop of Lvov 


(Continued on page 264) 
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Onoit Wsyyenna Muctuyeckoro Borocnosua 
BocTownon LWepKex 


Kxura Baagumupa Jlocckoro “Essai sur la Theologie Mystique 
de l'Eglise d’Orient” 3ac1yxuBaeT GOAbWIOrO BHHMaHHA. STO — H3.10- 
*KeHHe CaMOrO CYULECTBEHHOrO JIA AYXOBHOFO poOcTa 4eOBeKa. 


JlocckHHh TOBOpHT O TOM “eHHOM noTpe6HOM” K KOTOpOMY 
Bce OCTaibHOe mpHaaetca. Ho no cpaBHeHHWO C 3Ha4HTeAbHOCTbIO 


3Toro “eHHOrO” KaK-TO H He BaXKHO NpHAacTcA-JH OCTaIbHOe HJIH 
HeT. 


[napHoe 3HayeHHe “OnbiTa H3y4eHHA” 3akIONaeTCA, KOHEY- 
HO, B ero COep#KaHHH XOTA HW ApPyrue ero aCNeKTbI CYLIECTBeHHbI H 
noKasaTeibHbl. UTo 3Ta KHHra HaNHCaHa BO BPeMA HeEMeELLKOH OK- 
KyNauHH H H3aHa B llapwxe Bp 1944 romy, cBHaAeTeAbCTByeT O TOM, 
4uTO HH rHeTyLUee NMPHCyTCTBHe BPara, HH HPaBCTBeHHbI CTpawaHHA, HH 
(pH3HYeCKHe AHWEHHA HE MOFyT OCTAHOBHTb AYXOBHOrO TBOpUeCTBA. 


IIpekpacHbii (paHuy3cKHH A3bIK KHHPH WelaeT ee OCTYNHOH 
Sanay HMeHHO TOrfa, KOrZa BOcTOYNHaA LlepKoBb BbIIa H3 3aT- 
Bopa; KOra BO3pOcTaeT %KeaHHe y MOcAeOBaTereH pa3AHYHbIX 
BePOHCNOBeaHHH O3HAKOMHTbCA C YYCHHAMH OTCJbHbIX WepKBeH. 


Sto He cOoBNazeHHe, a OaroqaTHaA CBOeBpeMeHHOCTb. CBoOe- 
BpeMeHHa KHHIa elle H MOTOMY, 4YTO OTBeYaeT NOTPeOHOCTH HILILy- 
UMX HCTHHbI H pa304apOBaBLUHXCA B PeHHO3SHbIX CypporaTax, KO- 
TOpble TaK MHOFO CYJIHJIH H TaK MaJlO, HH HHYerO He WaBaJH. 


Bo3HHKia HeEOOXOAHMOCTb B O3JOPOBJICHHH, 3axOTeIOCb NO- 
JIHHHOrO, HCIIbITaHHOrO, yray61eHnHa B OCHOBHDbIe€ IlOJIO#KCHHA BePbi. 


Sa6pipuine LlepkoBb BCNOMHHJIH O Hei, BCNOMHHJH O TeX Jy- 
XOBHbIX 6oraTcTBax, KOTOPble B HeH XpaHATCA. 


LlepkoBb! Mbi 3HaeM BCe, 4YTO MOXKHO CKa3aTb O caabocTAX 
Bcex BeponcnoBezaHHH. I[lacTbipH Hu MacTBa 4acTO ObiIBaqH He Ha 
BbICOTe MPH3BaHHA, 3a YTO HW XHReCTOKO NMOMTATHAMCh. 


Ho Heib3A AONYCTHTb, 4YTOOLI HCNbITAaHHe Npowo Aapom. HU 
JIA WePKBH WM JIA XPHCTHAH HACTYMHAO OTBETCTBEHHeHWIee BPeMA — 
OHH H3 TCX NOBOPOTHbIX MOMCHTOB KOTOPbi€ BAHAIOT Ha XOX HCTO- 
pHu xpHcTHaHcTBa. JIA BepyIOUHX HacTaJO BpeMA B NOJHOH Mepe 
OCO3HaTb CBOW IIPHHaexKHOCTb K MHCTHYECKOMY Tey XpHCTOBY, 
KOTOPbIM ABJIAeTCA LlepKoBb. 


Heo6xOAHMO BHOBb OOpaTHTbCAH K TBOPeCHHAM CBATHIX OTLLOB 
uw yuuTeseH Llepksu. Hao u3yyuaTb peAHrHO3HbIX MbICAMTeeH, BHH- 
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Kav BO BeCb 3TOT WEHHEHLIHH MaTepHal AIA AYXOBHOTO pa3BHTHA. 


J\pvuxkeHHe K HCTOKAM — OTHIOZb He BOSBPallleHHe K CTapoMy, 
H3XKHTOMY. OHO BO3HHKaeT H3 NMPH3HAHHA, 4YTO CaMble HaYata HC- 
THHbI He ObIIH HaMH MePeXKHTbl, MOHATbI, YTO COKPOBHLe Aex*Kato 
now cnyom. 


M-tyt “Onbit uccaeqoBaHua Muctuyeckoro BorocaoBHA” MO- 
*KeT MOMOUb He Mao. OH TONKaeT H K H3Y4EHHH, MH K NepexKHBaHHIO 
TOrO, 4YTO MHOFHMH IMIpH3HaeTCA HEMOHATHOH OTBJeCYeCHHOCTbWO, He- 
JOCTYMNHbIMH M0 J10X%KCHHAMH. 


Kuura raiy60KO BOJHyeT CBOHM H3J102%KCHHEM HCTHHbI HW Kpa- 
COTbI, KOTOPyl0 J1K02H 3a6bIH, HO NO KOTOPOH OHH TOCKyHWT. B Beu- 
HOM cBeTe 3TOH HCTHHbI H MpoOweMbl HauIHX HEH mpHoOpetaiwT 
HHOe 3HayeHHe. 


Jlaa Jlocckoro H ero €AHHOMBILIJeCHHKOB HCTOPHYeCKHe ABJe- 
HHA PaCKPbIBalOT CBOH HCTHHBIA CMBICJ JHUIb B TOH AYXOBHOH MJ0- 
CKOCTH, rae CyAbObI MHPa BeAYT K WeHTPatbHOH peadbHocTH, K Te- 
ay Xpucrosy, K LlepxBu. “Muposan uctopun — uctopua Llepksn, 
MHCTHYeCCKOH OCHOBbI MHpa”. 


Ecau cTaTb Ha 3TY TOUKY 3peHHA, TO CTPalliHble COObITHA, 3a- 
rPOMOXTalwOulne BeCb Halll KPyPO3OP, KaK-TO pa3ABHralwTcA UH M03- 
BOJIAIOT B3OPV MPOHHKHYTb B AYXOBHYHO cipepy, KOTOPaA Hu eCTb Ha- 
wie pooBoe HacuieacTBO. IIPOHHKHOBeHHe B 3TY CpexyY — HHKaK He 
VXO2 OT NOBC€AHEBHOH X%KH3HH, H JAHUWb NpHO.WxKeHHe K BO3MOX- 
HOCTH 6OJee NpaBHAbHOH OWUeHKH, SGOmee BepHOro pa36o0pa ABJeHHH. 


Tak, HampHMep, COBPeMeHEbIM KOH@AHKT Me@XKAY AHYHOCTbIO 
H OOulecTBOM pa3pewmaetca LlepKOBbIO H MOXKET C.1YKHTb MpPpHMepoM 


ero pa3Ba3KH. “LlepkKoBb — eMHCTBeHHOe OOULeCTBO, rae cora- 
COBaHbl HHTepecbl HHAHBHAYyMa H KOJWICKTHBa: BbICWIHe CTpeMue- 
HHA KaxKZOPC COOTBeETCTBYIOT KOHe4YHOH wen Bcex”... “IIpamo 


CMbIC. Ka(PO.HYHOCTH OXBaTbIBaeT HE TOJbKO CHHCTBO, HO H MHO- 
*%KECTBCHHOCTb;. OH YKa3bIBaeT Ha COPIaCOBaHHOCTb, HAH Jyuule Ha 
TOP2KECTBEHHOCTb eCHHCTBa C MHOKeCTBeHHOCTbIO. Ilo s3Tomy Llep- 
KOBb KadpOJIH4Ha B WeOM, KaK H B KaxkOH cBoeH uacTH. [loaHOoTa 
COBOKYMHOCTH He e€CTb CYMMa UacTeH, TaK KaK Kalai “YacTb HMeeCT 
TY K€ MOJAHOTY KaK H COBOKYMHOCTb”, 4HTaeM MbI y JlOccKoro. 


OnbiT ucceqOBaHHA, KOHeEYHO, Tpe6yeT cocpeOTOYUeHHOCTH 
H pa3MbiliaeHHA. Ho uw nmepBoe ee uTeHHe ye OOoraulaeT. OHO — 
KaK NOweT Ha 3eMJeH O6eTOBAHHOH, OTKPbIBaIOWIHH BCe MecTa, re 
HYKHO OyAeT OCTAHOBHTbCA H MOKHTD. 


XapakTepHant uepTa KHHrH — MepexXHBaeMOCTb, IIPHMCHH- 
moctb: “BocTtouHad TpaqHWHA”, TOBOPHT aBTOP, “HHKOrZa pe3KO He 
OTAIHYHAH MHCTHKY OT G6oroctOBHA, AMYHbIN ONbIT OO*KeCTBEHHBIX 
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TaHH OT OorMaToB LlepKBu”, H 3aTeM OO’ACHAeT, YTO 3TOT ONbIT He 
€CTb, Pa3syMeeTCA, MOCTHXKEHHE TaHHbI MpPOCTbIM pacCyYAKOM HalllHM, 
a mpouecc Mp KOTOPOM YeOBeK ray6OKO H3MeHAeTCA, AYXOBHO Te- 
pepoxaeTca, VrOTOBIAeTCA K MHCTHYECKOMY NepexKHBaHHWO. TyT 
BCTYNMaeT B CBOH MpaBa TOT MapawOKc, 4TO “CMbICA XPHCTHaHCKOH 
TeOPHH Y4HCTO MpakTHyeckHH.” Uem TeopHaA AeraetcA Gomee MHCTH- 
uecKOH, TEM OHA CTAHOBHTCA BCe Gouee uw Gomee NpakTHYecKOH, HOO 
Web HE OCTBeC4YeHHOe 3HaHHe, a MepexXHBaHHe e2HHeHHA c Boro, 
o6oxecTB.eHHe. 


Pa36upaa apeonaruTcKHH TpakTaT Oo “mMucTHYecKOM Borocao- 
BH”, JloccKHH OCTaHaBJIHBaeTCA Ha Pa3JIH4HH MyTeH, BEAVUIMX K 103- 
HaBaHHW. Jienuc ApeomaruT pa3anuaeT Ba OOrocJOBCKHX MYTH, 
NYTb YTBePKAeHHA, KaTadbaTH4ecKHH H NYTb HeraTHBHbIA, anodatu- 
yueCKHH, NyTb OTPHWaHHA. 

Ecau nepBbid MpHBOAHT Hac K 4YaCTHYHOMY MO3HAHHW, TO BTO- 
poh BeeT K MOAHOMY HeBeeHHH, KOTOPOe OHO TOMbKO COOTBET- 
cTByeT Henmo3HaBaemocTH bora. [lo3HaHHe cTaBuT ce6e UelbW OX- 
BaTHTb TO, 4TO ecTb, Bor xe MpeBOCXOZHT BCAKOe GbITHE. 

ToabKO B OTPHUaHHH BCerO CYLIECTBYIOLUErO A@KHT BO3MOX- 
HOCTb JOCTHKeHHA ero. “HespeqenHem — arHo3HcoM — mocTuraeTca 


ToT, Kto mpeBocxogzuT BCAKHH O6’eKT no3HaHHA” — TpuropuHi Huc- 
ckHH ropopuT: “Beakaa KOHUWenuHA Bora ecTtb uaZ01”"; un Tpuropuit 
Ha3svanckuh — “HeBo3M02%xHO BbIpa3HTb mpHpogxy bora, Ho ele 


HeBO3MOMKHEee €€ MOHATH”. 


Jlnuib O6O.aroxaTb AapyeT HaM CO3HaHHe HeENOCTHXKHMOCTH bo- 
ra HW 9TO CO3HAHHe PaBHAeTCA yxKe AHYHOMY OMNbITy, BcTpeye c JIMU- 
HbIM BoroM OTKPOBeHHA. 


Bpii0 Obl HHTePeCHO CpaBHHTb aModaTH3M rpeyecKHX OTLLOB 
c anodatu3mom Kapaa Bapta, KoToppii npugaet Takoe Ooubuioe 
3Ha4eHHe HeMO3HABaeCMOMY, HeEBbIPaSHMOMY. 

“Heno3HaBaeMOCTb He PaBHOCHJIbHa arHOCTHUH3MY HH OT- 
Ka3y nmo3sHaHHA Ero. Ho 9T0 no3HaHHe BCerfa OyzeT COBepwiaTbCA 
Ha MIyTH, KOH€4HaA Web KOTOPOrO He MO3HAHHe, a eAHHEHHe, O060- 
*KeCTBIeHHeE. DTO GyAeT HE OTBACYeHHbIM, a CO3ePLaTebHbIM Ooro- 
COBHeEM, BBOAALIHM AYUy B peabHOCTb, He OCTYNHYH MOHHMa- 
HHO”... AnodatTuHyeckHi NyTb He NPHBOAHT K OTCYCTBHW, K NOAHOH 
nyctote, HOO Heno3sHaBaembiI bor XpucTuwaH He Ge3an4HbI Bor du- 
aocomos. ABTop TpakTata nmpenopyyaet ce6a “HacyuHok [Tpecsa- 
TOH Tponue, Gomee 4em GoxwecTBeHHOH, Goee 4eM MHJOCTHBOK” Ha- 
4UHHaA MyTb, KOTOPbIM MO/DKeH ero NpHBecTH K aGOcOmIOTHOMY MpH- 
CYTCTBHWO H MOHOTe”. 


MbI 3HaeM, 4YTO 218 BOCTOUHOH UepKBH Tponua — HeCOKpyUIH- 
MOC OCHOBaHHe BCAKOH PeJHrHO3HOH MbICIH, BCHKOH AYXOBHOH XKH3- 
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HH, BCAKOrO AyxOBHOrO OnbITa. Bory-Tponue nocBaulena sea Tpe- 
Tba Tapa. 


B CeabmMoi u B BocbMoi [naBe aBTop pa36upaeT TBOpPUeCTBO 
CpiHa uw TBOpYecTBO JIyxa CBaToro. “Boaa OTua roBOpHT OH, HCTOU- 
HHK BOJH, BOA CbIHa — mocayulaHHe, BOaa Jlyxa CBatoro — 3aBep- 
weHHe.” 


Kpome 93THX BHOB OO#KecTBEHHOH BOM, CyUecTByeT elle H 
Halla 4YeOBeyeCKaA BOA, KOTOPaA CO3Zala HOBbIM 3K3HCTeHIHaJb- 
HbIM MHP — MHP rpexa. 


B 9TOT MHP BCTyYNH. CnacHTeib HW B3AT Ha ceOA rpex, OTLe- 
Alou Hac OT bora. McnowHns cBow MHCCHH, CbIH ycTymaeT cBoe 
mecto Jiyxy Csstomy, 2a6n1 gelictsue Jlyxa MOrao HCNOAHHTECA. 
“Ecru Xpuctoc aBanetca [aapoh Llepxsu, kKoTopas ectb Ero Teo”, 
to Jlyx CBatohH ectb “Tot, Kotoppii HanoawHseT Bce BO Bcem”. Llep- 
KOBb — Teo, nockOubky Xpuctoc ee IaBa, ona TlomHoTa, mockOJb- 


Ky Jlyx ee OXKHBAAeT HanOwHAeT OoxwecTBeHHOCTbIO... MOoxKHO CKa- 
3aTb CO cBATbIM MpuuHeem: “Ine Llepkopb — Tam Jiyx; rae Jlyx — 
tam Llepkopb. MoxHo 2o6aBuTb: “Inge [yx — u [Ipecsatan Tpon- 


ua”. Hapsgy c gelcrsvem Cs. /lyxa Bs Llepxsu, cyulecTByeT H Apy- 
roe ero qeHcTBHe MpoABHBUIeecaA B ZeHb [IATHAeCATHHUBI, KOrZa or- 
HeCHHbIM A3bIKOM, OH CHHS3OILUCJ Ha KaKTOFO B OTICJIBHOCTH. “Hucxox- 
WeHHe STO He ABMIACTCA MPOMOJDKCHHECM BOTLWIOWLCHHA Xpxcta, ono — 
nNocweAcTBHe ero H ABAAeTCA Kak ObI Webi 6O2%KeCTBEHHOTO CO3HIa- 
TeJIbCTBa Ha 3eMJIe, H3HAHHE OaromaTH”. 


Ha HeraTHBHOM nyTH, CB. Jlyx B HeKOTOPOM CMBICJe ABJIAeT- 
CAH HaCTAaBHHKOM, BeYUIHM Y4eJOBeKa K eC2HHeHHHO C Borom, K XH3HH 
BO XpucTe, K y4acTHWO B XKH3HH [IpecBatoh Tponunl. 


MbI He HM€€M BO3MO2XHOCTH, KaK 3TO CeLOBatO Obl, OCTaHO- 
BHTbCAH Ha KaxKOH riaBe B OTACAbHOCTH H Ha HX TeMAX, KaK HallpH- 
Mep, TOJKOBaHHH OjlaroqaTH HAH AYXOBHOH aHTponoworun: Beanyunue 
yeOBeKa He B TOM, YTO OH MHKPOKO3M, a B TOM, 4TO OH CO3ZaH 10 
o6pa3y wu nogo6nuw Bora”, WH Ha ApPyrHx acneKTax mpaBoczaBHA. 
HyxkHo 6bI NOAYepKHYTb TpHaO-WeHTPHYHOCTb MHCTHYeCKOrO Goro- 
CIOBHA H OCOGeHHOCTH PYCCKOCTH CBATOCTH, a TakxKe MpOcieaHTb 
HHTepecHble 3aMeTKH O06 H30aBAeCHHH OT 3JeCHHCTHYeCKOrO 3/1eMeH- 
Ta B BOCTOUHOH TeOJOrHH, OCTaHOBHTbCA Ha XapaKTePHbIX YepTaXx, 
KOTOpble TaK BbINYKIO MpOCcTyNalwT Np 4TeHHH KHHIH. 


LleHHOCTb MaTepHada uw ero OOpa6oTKa Tpe6yroT cKopeHuero 
nepeBpojja KaK Ha PyCCKHH, TaK MH Ha aHrIHHCKHH A3bIK AA TeX, KTO 
OCTPO 4YBCTBYeT OTCYTCTBHe TAaKOH AOKYMeHTALIHH. 


Konyaeulb 3TOT “OnbiTt” c 4yBCTBOM 6AaroqapHOoH panocTH H 
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3a ee COMepxKaHHe WH 3a TO, YTO OH OGeulaeT. MbI EMpaBe MHOrOrO 
2*KLaTb OT aBTOpa. Baaaumup JlocckHH NpoOOwKaeT ClaBHylO TpalH- 
WUHIO PYCCKHX peAHrHO3HBbIX MbicauTeteH. HM ecan On MHOrO O6Ge- 
ulaeT, TO H@Ab3H 3a6bIBaTb, UTO OH YXKE MHOFO al H CBOHM 3HaMe- 
HHe€M HM XKHBbIM Y4aCTHeM B AYXOBHOM %*KH3HH PpaHUHH, KOTOPyWO OH 
o6oraulaeT CBOHM MpaBOCJaBHbIM MHCTHYeCCKHM OOrocjOBHeM, 


WM. Manunapan. 


KpaTKai KDATHY@CKHA aziop OTCTYNAGHHA PHMCKO- 
KaTOAKYeCKON LepKBH OT APEBHHX MpaBocAaBHbIX 
NpeAAHHH B YYCHKH O UePKOBHDIX TAKHCTBAX 


B 8-m u 9-M BeKaX XPHCTHAHCKOrO JeTOCUHCJICHHA, PHMO-Ka- 
Tomnyueckan LlepkoBb, BO3raiaBAAeMaA HW YpaBAAeMaA TOpbIMH, 
BlaCTOJIOOHBbIMH TanmaMH, HEYAepxXHMO HAaKJOHANaACh K pa3spbiBy C 
BocToOuHbIMH MpaBOCAaBHbIMH WepKBaMH. B Hel KaK-TO CTHXHHHO 
CK1abIBaIHCbh B OTCTYMJeCHHA OT ApeBHe-ANocTOAbcKOrO MpaBocsa- 
BHA: BBOAHI0Ccb B OOepxHOe ynoTpeOseHHe B CHMBONe Bepbi 
“uanokse” “nw oT Cpina”; pacnpocTpaHAJocb MO BCeM LWepKBaM CO- 
BepuieHHe OOrocyXeHHA TOJbKO Ha JaTHHCKOM A3bIKe; TPe6OBaOCb 
Oes6paune AYXOBEHCTBAa; Y3aKOHAJICA OObINaH COBeplliaTb TaHHCTBO 
MHPOMOM@3aHHA HCKAWONHTEIHO eIHCKOMaM; TaHHCTBO eBXapHCTHH 
coBepuialOcb Ha MpecHoOM x.1e6e; B LWePKOBHOM yn paBAeHHH 
BBOJHIHCb HOBbIC JOJXKHOCTH KapAHHaJOB, MpHMacoB, — yero He 
ObII0 Ha MpaBOCAaBHOM BOCTOKE. 


He no apespHemy AnocToabckoMy mpewaHHiO KaTOAMYNeCKaA 
LlepKkoBb cTawza YYHTb H O WEPKOBHbIX TaHMHCTBaX. OTH TaHHCTBAa, B 
HCTOAKOBaHHH, NPHHATH XapakTep M@X@HH4eCKHX H MarH4ecKHX Jeii- 
CTBHH. TawHCTBa JIA KaTOJHKOB OJlaroqaTHbl HW CMaCHTeJIbHbI CaMH 
mo ce6e, — He3aBHCHMO OT TOrO, KTO HX COBepluiaeT HM KTO MIPHHH- 
MaeT. TaK O HHX ONpexenHAH OTUB! TpHzeHTCKOrO CcOo6opa: TaHHCTBO 
€CTb 1O JaTHHCKH onyc onepaTyM MmaccHBe, TO eCTb, Takoe 
ce6e 2oBAeroulee AZelicTBHe, B KOTOPOM OaarogzaTb NOmy4aeTcA HE NO 
Bepe HIM 3aCyraM JAHWa, COBepUialOulero TaHHCTBO, HJIH BOCIPHHH- 


Matolulero ero, HO NO CyulecTBy CaMOro TaHHCTBa — “93KC HIICO 
onepe”. 


TakoH B3riad KaTOJHKOB Ha TaHHCTBa NMpoTHBeH CaoBy Bo- 
*XKHIO H BCeICHCKOMY XPHCTHAHCKOMY CO3HaHHWO. — Ilocbizan Ano- 
cCTOJOB Ha mponoseyb, Tocnoab cKa3aq: “HAHTe NO BCeMy MHpy H 
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nponeBenyite Esauretve scakoH TBapH. Kto 6yeT BepoBaTb H 
KpecTHTbcA, cnaceH 6yeT, a KTO He 6yeT BepoOBaTb; ocyxKeH By- 
net” (Mp. 16, 15—17 crt.). 


[lomo6nbIim O6pa3som Anoctoa [lapea yuna: “a HCNBITHIBaeT 
ce6a 4eOBeK, H, T€AKHM OOPa3z0M, MNyCcTb ecTb OT xae6a cero H MbeT 
H3 4aliH ce (B mpHyacTHH). Tlocemy, KTo 6ymeT ecTb xne6 cei, 
HIM NMTb Yauty TocnoAH HeLOCTOHHO, BHHOBeH OGyZeT NpoTuHB Tera 
4 Kposxu Tocnogueh” (1 Kop. 11, 28—27 cr.). 


STHx TeKcTOB H3 CaoBa BoxwnA OCTATOUHO AAA TOrO, 4TO- 
Obl BHAeTh 3a67yKTeHHE KaTOJHKOB BO B3rinwe Ha WePKOBHbIe Ta- 
HHcTBa. Ecan ObI TaHHCTBa ObINM MarH4eCKHMH JeHTCBHAMH, Cila- 
Cav Obl JO2eH NpH BCAKOM HX AYWeBHOM COCTOAHHH, — TOrga He 
min “ero ObI0-6bI TOBOPHTb O HeEOOXOAMMBIX YCJOBHAX A HX 
BocnpuHatun. Ho Cnacuteab OT MpHCTyMalOulHX K KPpelleHHIO Tpe- 
OyeT Beppl, a AnocToa OT mpHyallaioulHxca — cTpororo HCMbITaHHA 
COBeCTH. 


SicHO, 4TO OCTYNAeHHe KaTOAHKOB B CaMOM MOHATHH O lep- 
KOBHbIX TaHHCTBaX JOJDKHO ObITb H3XKHTO H HCMpaBJeHO, COriacHo 
BceaenckoMy AnocTojbckOMy MpeqaHHw. 3aTo mpewaHHe HepyliHMO 
conepxuT [IpapocaaBHan LlepKosb. 


Ilo yuenn1o IIpaBocaaBHoh LlepkBu, B TaHHCTBaxX Hao pa3- 
JH4aTb Be CTOPOHbI — BHeLIHIOW) H BHYTPeHHIOW. JLaa Toro, 4TOObI 
TaHHCTBa ObIIH OAaroAaTHbI, HYXKHO, YTOOKI HX COBeEPIaIH MpaBHb- 
HO, KaHOHHYeCKH MOCTABAeCHHbIe CBALLCHHOCAYKHTeIH, — no Ano- 
CTOJIbCKOMY 4HHY, B corimacHH c CBATOCOGOPHEIMH MOCTaHOBIeHH- 
AMH. 


BHYTPeHHAA CTOPOHA TaHHCTB, JIA CNaCeHHA BePYyIOUIHX, mpel- 
nowaraeT HX Bepy HM AOJXKHYHO NMOATOTOBACHHOCTb K IIPHHATHHO HX. 


Ecau TaHHCTBa, MO MpHHATOMy 4HHY CTaiH Obl COBepLiaTb 
avua, He HMelOuHe MpeemcTBeHHOrO AnocTOAbCKOrTO pyKOBO310%Ke- 
HHA, — 3TO 6blI0 OI KOULyHCTBOM, Bory nMpoTHBHbIM. STO 65110 
6bl Ze10M, nogo6nbIM noctynKy Kopes, Jladbana wu AsBupona. Ha- 
NOMHHM, B 4eM COCTOAA rpex 3THX OHOaeHCKHX MATEXKHHKOB. O 
TOM moBecTByeT 16 ra. KH. 4nca. 


Kopei, Jlahan wu ABHpOH BO3MYTHAHCbh NpOTHB Toro, 4TOOBI 
KakeHHe nepeaq Borom cosepuiatH, mo 3akoHy Monces, OAHH CBA- 
UCHHHKH. Pa3sBe He BCe paBHbI Nepex Tocnoqom? — WUlyMedAM OHH. 
M sABHMCb K CKHHHH C Ka HJbHHUaMH... 


Ho pa3Bep3aacb 3e€MIA HW NOrAOTHAa MATeKHHKOB. — OT- 
cloda Ha3HwaHHe Jia Hac CaMO cCOOOH CKAabiBaeTCA: LWepKOBHbIe 
TaHHCTBa, OarosaTHble H CMaCHTeJbHble, COBeplalOT He BCe, KOMY 
3axXO4eTCA, a TOAbKO NOCTaBAeCHHbIe Ha TO CBALLeHHOCAyxKHTeIH. VM 
OCTOHHO K HHM MpHCTyNMaloT AMUIb 100K Gaaroroselinpie. Te xe, 4TO 
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npHcTynalwT K TaHHCTBaM 6e3 Bepbl, 6e3 HawmexKauleH XpHCTHaHCKOH 
NOATOTOBAeHHOCTH, — “pa3a—paxuBaioTt Bora, akoxe O3aA Wapb” 
Hw ckonHule Kopeeso. 


TakuM O6pa30M, MpaBocaaBHOe y4eHHe O LWePKOBHbIX TaHH- 
CTBaX MO HX NPHPOMe OKASbIBACTCA TOUHO COOTBETCTBYIOWIHM EsBaH- 
reaui0 H ANOCTOAbCKHM NOcCAaHHAM; TOra KaK KaTOJHKH B JaHHOM 
cay4ae morpeulawT, cieno HAA 3a CBOHMH CpeAHeEBCKOBbIMH BOXKI- 
MH. 


STO cTaqH CO3HaBaTb HOBBIe KaTOMHYeCKHe MHCaTeIH. OHH 
mpoOyioT CMATYHTh HM YAYYWIHTb CTapoe yueHHe O TAHHCTBAaX; HO H HX 
nonpaBKH HecooOpa3Hbl Cc eBaHrewbCKOH HCTHHOH. Tak B KaTeXH- 
3uce Crauepu4a, Ha 111 cTp. HanucaHo: “6aarogzaTb, coo6uLawlla- 
aicA B TaHHCTBaX, paserAeTCA Ha Ba BHAA: — Ha OarodaTb OCBA- 
ulawlulyro WH ZeHcTBeHHy!0. Tleppad CBOHCTBeHHa TOJbKO MpaBeHbIM, 
H OHH OHH OOAanawT et; OGraromaTh Ke MeHcTBeHHaA COOOMLaeTCA 
H rpeuiHHKaM”. 


StTo pasgzerenve OarolaTH MPOH3BOAbHO H BHYTPeCHHO He CO- 
CTOATeIbHO. Heab3A pa3siaraTb O.arodaTb Ha OCBALLAIOULYW H Zeli- 
cTBeHHYH0O. Kowb ckopo 6aarozaTb “OcBAuaeT XPHCTHaHHHa”, OHa 
yxKe JeHcTByeT Ha Hero. 


OcBaulaeT O2arolaTb B TaHHCTBaX He OAHHX MpaBeAHHKOB, a 
BceX, C BepOW H AHOOBHIO MpHCTyMatoulHx K HHM. TlosTOMy BepHee 
6bI10 Obl CKa3aTb, YTO B KaXKOM H3 C€MH TAaHHCTB eHCTByeT CBOA 
oco6aa OAarozaTb; TOra KaK MPOMbIWAAWULAaA O YeNOBeKe O.aro- 
aTb MOfaeT eMy BOOOLUIE CHAY XHTb H H36eraTb BCAKHX HanacTeH 
Hw “rpeXOBHbIX OOcTOAHHH”. 


Tak yuuHT oT AHeH AnoctoabcKHx IIpaBocaaBHan LlepKosb: B 
KpelleHHH MOaeTCH KpelllaeMOMY BO3PaxKalwulanca OnaromaTb, B 
MHpOMOMa3aHHH — YKpelAloulaA ero cHAbI OnarozaTb, B NoOKaA- 
HHH — Mpoulawulad rpexH — H T. 2. 


[IpomMsluaaioulan »%e OnaromaTb Aapyetca Tocnozom scemy 
%*KHBOMY, — JHO28M 6€3 pa3sIM4uHA HX pac HW HCNOBeZaHHH. OG 3TOM 
Anoctoa Ilapea cka3aa B AdbHHcKOM apeomare: “MbI 2KHBeM, JBH- 
*KeMCH HW CyuecTByeM” Borom (Jlean. ra. 17, cr. 28). 


Tak, BO cormacuH c CaoBpom BoxuumM HW ApeBHe AnocToab- 
CKHM lipewaHHeM O MpPHpOe WePKOBHbIX TaHHCTB y4uHT TIpaBocaas- 
Has Llepkopb. HM roaoc ee, KpoTKHi u cnacaioulHi, GesmepHo mpe- 
BOCXOAMT KHYJIHBbI€ BbILYMKH O TaHHCTBaX KaTOJH4eCKHX Gorocaso- 


BOB. 


Ipod. npot. B. Boronw6os. 





latpuapx KowcTadTHHonoAbcKHA Tpxropad VII 
4 Pyccxan MpabocrasHad LepKosb 


(1923—1924 rr.) 


Caateiwuh Tlarpwapx KoxcrantuHonoasckuh Tpuropui VII 
(6.XII_ 1923 r.—l6.XI 1924 r.), 6. MuTponoaHT XaaKHAOHCKHH Hu Mmpe- 
eMHHK IlatpHapxa Meaetua IV, pctynua Ha BcenenckHi mpectoa yxe 
B COOTBETCTBHH C OOBINHbIM NOpAaKOM. CmeHa [Ipeazctoateaa Koun- 
CTaHTHHONOAbCKOH LlepKBH He H3MeHHJa XapaKkTepa MeKLEPKOBHBbIX 
OTHOWeHHH Bcetenckoro mpectowa. 


O6paulancb K eATeIbHOCTH KoncTaHTHHONOAbcKOrO IlatpHap- 
xa [puropua VII no oTtHowennw K Pycckoh IIpapocrasyHot Llepxsu, 
MbI BIIpaBe XaPaKTePH3OBaTb 39TY AeCATCAbHOCTb, KaK ajbHehulee 
npeTBopeHHe B XKH3Hb HAeH TlatpHapxa Menetun IV o nepsBenctBe 
BiacTH Bceaenckoro mpecTtota, 06 O6s3aTeIbHOM H HCKJIOUHTEJIb- 
HOM MOJYHHEHHH STOMY MIpecToay BceH npaBocAaBHOH AHacnopH. 


IIpexme Bcero OTMe4aeM OTKPbITOe NOcaraTeabcTBoO Ilatpuap- 
xa [puropua VII wa cyne6nyto Baactb [latpHapxa Mockosckoro u 
Co6opa enuckonos PycckoH Llepxksu, nocaraTeabcTBO, HMeBUIee Me- 
CTO B Jee Tak Ha3biBaeMoro “OOHOBeHYeCKOrO pacKoa”. 


H3pecTHO, 4TO CaMOUHHHBIA “X*KXHBOWEPKOBHBIN co6op 1923 
r.” B 3aceqaHHH 3 Man BbIHeC pelleHHe NpH3sHaTb CBxATeHuwero [lar- 
pHapxa THXOHa “JIMUICHHbIM CaHa H MOHALleCTBa H BOSBPallleHHbIM B 
nepBOObITHOe MHPAHCKOe MoOwOxKeHHe” H OTMeHHA [laTpHapulecTBO, 
Kak “HecormacHoe Cc AYXOM cCOOOpHOCTH”. 


H3Bectuo, uTo IlatpHapx THXOH He TOJbKO He IIPH3HaJ 3TOTO 
“pelieHHA”, HO PeLUHTeJbHbIM O6Pa30M OCYAHJ 3aXBaTUHKOB LWepKOB- 
HOH BJacTH, C€aMOJHYHO OTAeAHBUIMX Ce6sA OT eHHOrO Tena Bcesen- 
ckoH LlepkBu HW TeM JHUWIHBLUIMXCA OAarogzaTH Bowne. O6paulennem 
oT 15 ntona 1923 r. Ilarpwapx Tuxon npezynpeaua KaMp Hu Bepylo- 
utMH Hapod Pycckoh LlepkBuH © HempaBOMOUIHOCTH pacnopsxeHHi 
H@3aKOHHOH BaacTH MH GOe36aarogaTHOCTH “cBAULeHHOAeHCTBHH 
TaHHCTB” OTMaBLIHX OT LlepKBH emHCcKONOB HW MpecBuTepos, a Ilocaa- 
HHeM OT 2 anpean 1924 r. O6bABHA O 3aNpelleHHH CBALLLEHHOCAyxKe- 
HHA H MpeqaHHH WepKOBHOMY cyzy 6. HwxkeropogzcKkoro apxHenHcKo- 
na EBaoOKHMa HW Apyrux riaBapeH OOHOBeHYeCKOrO pacKOwa. 


H3BecTHO TakxKe, YTO MO BCTYNWeHHH Ha BcesenckHi mpecToa 
IatpwHapx Tpuropui VIII pewiutTeabHo ocyaua AeHCTBHA PpaCcKOJbHH- 
KOB, Ha3bIBaeMbIX HM “H@3€KOHHBIMH 3aXBaT4YHKaMH LWePpKOBHOH Bwla- 
ctH PoccuitckoH Llepxsu”. Pa3zeaan onpenzenenua o nary6HOM pa- 
ckoae OG6paulenna TlatpHapxa Tuxona, Matpwapxa [puropui VII xa- 
3b1Bat Mockosckoro [lepspocsaTuTein “eHHCTBEHHbIM 3aKOHHBIM 
BbICLIMM F1aBOK) WepKOBHOH BaacTH PoccnitckoH Lhepxsn”!. 


1 Mocaanne NMatpnwapxa [puropua VII ot 27/XII 1923 r. 3a Ne 5856, cm. npod. C. B. 
Tponuxnih, “Yro taxoe Kusaa uepKosn?”, crp. 34—35. 
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Tem HeOXKHJaHHeH ABHOCb BCKOpe Mocae 93TOrO 3aABJeHHA 
oxoTHoe coraacve IlatpHapxa Tpuropua VII wa npuraawenue 06- 
HOBJeHYecKoro “CaBaueHHOro CHHO,a [IpaBocaaBHo PoccuiicKol 
LlepksH”, BO3raaBAAemMoro Tem 2%xe ObIBLUHM HwKeropoACKHM ‘apXH- 
envcKkonoM EBaOKHMOM, BbICTYNHTb NIPHMHPHTeeM “MHOFOMATEXK- 
HOH” #*H3HH PycckoH Llepxsu. C 9ToH wer Tlatpuapx TpuropHii 
VII npeaszoxua CB. CuHoazy KoxctaHTHHonoapckon LlepkBu H3y4HTb 
pa3sJH4Hbie TeYeHHA H HallpaBAeHHA “pyccKOrO UWepKOBHOrO ABHKe- 
HHA” H COMCHCTBOBaTb HX “YMHPOTBOPeHHWO H YCNOKOCHHIO”, AIA 4e- 
ro HanmpaBHTb B MocksBy oco6y0 MHCCHH), “yNOJHOMOYeHHYHO H3y- 
4YaTb H JeCHCTBOBaTb Ha MeCTe Ha OCHOBaHHH H B Mpesedax, onpese- 
J@HHBIX HHCTpyKuHeh”. OCHOBHBIMH YCJOBHAMH “YMHPOTBOpPeHHA” 
latpHapx KoxctaHTHHonoabcKHi Tpxropui VII noctraBua Hemeszsen- 
Hoe yanenHe Caatefwero IatpHapxa TuxoHa OT UWepKOBHOrO yn- 
PaBJeHHA H OAHOBPeMeHHOe yripa3sAHeHHe NaTpHapulectBa B Pyccko 
Llepxsu 2. 


MHbIMH CJOBaMH, He CYHTaAch C CyeOHOH BAaCTbWO MOMeCT- 
HokK Pycckok Llepksu, nonupas cBALeHHbIe KaHOHBI (An. 14, Ill, 8, 
Aut. 9 H MH. Jp.), [larpHapx KoxcTaHTHHONOJbCKHH HaMepeBadicA 
peasIH30BaTb He 4TO HHO, KaK He3aMayHBble pellieHHA “*KHBOLWEp- 
KOBHOrO co6opa 1923 r.”. 


Cs. CuHog KouctantuxonoapcKkoh Llepksu B 3aceqaHHAX OT 
1/l, 17 u 30/1V un 6/V 1924 r., pa3saenaaan npoTHBOKaHOHHYecKHe 
B3raaabl [larpHapxa [puropua VII, npHuaAa cooTBeTcTByoulHe Mocta- 
HOBJICHHA H Ha3HauHA YeTbipexusenHyt0 [latpHapulyro MHCCHWO AAA 
noe3akH B MockBy Cc BbILUe€yKa3aHHOH WerbW. 


OrseT Ha HeKaHOHHYeCcKHe AecTBHA Bceszenckoro Ilatpuwapxa 
u Cp. CuHoga KonctaxtuHonoapcKok Llepxsu Oba gan B IloczaHnu 
IlatpwHapxa Tuxona Ilatpnapxy [puropuw VII (uoHb 1924r.). “IMpea- 
cTaBuTeib BcenenckoH [latpwapxun, [aapa KoxctrantHHonoabcKon 
Llepksu, — nucaat [latpHapx Tuxon, — 6e3 Bcakoro npezBapuTeub- 
HOrO CHOWeHHA Cc Hamu, Kak C 3aKOHHbIM MpezcTaBuTewtem H I aaBoi 
sce Pycckoh [IpapocaaBHoi Llepksh, BMewiMBaeTCA BO BHYTPeHHIO1O 
*KH3Hb HW Mela aBTOKedaibHok PycckohH Llepxsu... A notomy, Bca- 
Kaa NOCbINKa KaKOH-1H60 KOMHCCHH 6e€3 CHOWIeCHHH CO MHOW, KaK 
€QHHCTBCHHO 3aKOHHbIM H MpaBOCaaBHbIM [lepponepapxom Pycckoi 
[IpapocnapHoh Llepxsu, 6e3 MOero BeOMa He3aKOHHAa, He OyseT 
NlpHHATAa PYCCKHM MpaBOCAaBHbIM HapOJOM, H BHeCeT HE YCNOKOeHHE, 
a eule Goubulyw CMyTy H pacKkou. TlocaeaHee GyzeT TOAbKO B yro- 
Ay HaliMM CXH3MaTHKaM — OOHOBJeHWaM... Tlo3BOAHTeAbHO ycyM- 
HMTbCA H B Mpesznotaraemoh BawinmM CsBaTehuwiecTBOM Mepe yMHpo- 
TBOpeHHA LlepKBH — MOero yAaneHHA OT ynpaBJeHHn LlepKoBbWO H 
XOTAH Obl BpeMeHHOrO ympa3a—HeHHA IlatpHapwiectBa Ha Pycu. He 
yMMpoTBOopHT 3TO CBsxTy LlepKoBb, a nNopoawHT “HOBy!O cMyTy, — 
npHHeceT HOBbIe CKOpOH...” 


2 MucbmMo npeactasutean KoncranTunonoasckoro Mpectroaa Bp Mockse apxumanaputa Ba- 
cusua Jiumonyao Hwa uma MatpHapxa Tuxona or 6.VI 1924 r. 3a Ne 226. 
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HekaHonuueckhe eHcTBHA KOHCTaHTHHONOAA MO OTHOLICHHIO 
K PycckoH LlepkBH BbISBaIH pelHTeAbHOe HX OcyxeHHe [IpencTo- 
ATCIAMH MOMCCTHBIX MpaBOCAaBHbIX H HEKOTOPbIX HHOCAaBHBIX LlepK- 
Bei *, YTO B KOHUe KOHUOB BbI3BalO 3anBAeHHe [latpHapxa [puro- 
pux VII © MpH3HaHHH HM 3aKOHHBIM TaaBoh Pycckoh Llepxsu ITat- 
pHapxa Tuxona, 06 oTcyTcTBHH 6yAzTO 6bI axe MBICIH O BO3MOX- 
HOM yalteHHH [IlatpHapxa THxXOHa OT UePKOBHOTO yipaBAeHHA, O 
COBepWIeHHO HeHTPabHbIX WeAAX NMpewAnOAaraeMOH MHCCHH H_ Nepe- 
cMOTpe caMoro Bompoca ee HanpaBaeHHaA B Mocxksy. M muccua seh- 
CTBHTCJIbHO He MoexaJa. 


IlocarateabctBpa TlatpHapxa KonctaxtHHonoapcKoro [puro- 
pux VII Ha 3apy6exuHbie yupexgenua PycckoH Llepksu, pacnozoxer- 
Hbie 6yATO Obl Ha TEPPHTOPHH NpaBocraBHOH Anacnoppl BcewencKo- 
ro mpecTowa, BbIPAa3HAHCb B HOBbIX Ge3ycneUIHbIX MONbITKAaX NOAYH- 
HeHHA KoncTaHTHHONOAbCKOH TlatpHapxun Mutponoanuta Esaorua c 
ero WePpKOBHOH OO6acTbwO H B NevatbHOH MaMATH AapoBaHHA “aBTO- 
Keanu” Tloapcxoh Lhepxsu. 


IloabckHH BONpoc, Kak H PHHAAHACKHH WH ScTOHCKHH, Bcewe0 
npelcTaBiAd co6ow AeTHULe NOAHTHYeCKOrO XapakTepa. 


OnpezetenHem Co6opa 1917/1918 rr. nmpaBocaaBHbie enap- 
XHH, BOUeAWIHe BOCIeACTBHH B coctaB [loabcKOoro rocymapcTBa, 
ObIIH NOAHOCTbIO NOAYHHeEHB! PycckoH wWepKOBHOH BaacTH*. B cooT- 
BeETCTBHH C MOJO%#KCHHEM 3THM elapxHH B YCAOBHAX CyBepeHHOroO ro- 
cyaapctsa IlarpHapx THxoH nmucbMOoM oT 14/27 ceHnta6pa 1921 r. 
npeocTaBHA HM MpaBa “LWIHPOKOH aBTOHOMHH, MaJO 4eM pa3HA- 
ueHcaA OT aBTOKedalHH MPH YCAOBHH HbIHeWHBIX COO6uleHHH”, a 
Yka30m CpBauenHoro CuHoga oT 15/28 centa6pa 1921 r. 3a Ne 1424 
yTBepana “IloroxeHHe” 0 Co6ope npaBocaaBHBIx enapxHi B Tloab- 
we. 5 oxTa6pa 1921 r. na BapwiaBckyto Kadbeapy Obi Ha3Ha4ueH ObIB- 
ww MuxckHi uw TyposckHi apxuenuckon Teoprui (Apowesckui), 
KOTOPOMY B AHBape caenzyroulero rowa Obl mpezoctaBleH THTYJ 
Mutponoanta>. OgnospemenHo Mutponoauty Teopruw G6bia0 mpe- 
npospoxleHo “IloroxeHHe” O06 ynpaBaeHuuH [IpaBocraBHoH Llep- 
KOBbW B [lobuwe,onO6peHHoe 14/27 sanBaps 1922 r. MatpHapxom Tuxo 
HOM, CB. CuHooM HX Bpicuinm LlepkoBHbim Cosetom Pycckok Llepxsu. 
“TlomoxeHHe” B WeIOM BHAe He NOAyYHAO O06penuaA TloabcKoro 
npaBHTeAbCTBa MH He BCTYNHAO B cHaAy. TloabcKoe npaBHTeAbCTBO, 
BAOXHOBIAeCMOe T1aBHbIM O6pa30M KaTOJHYeCKHM KJHPOM, ObI0 
oza6oueno TeM, 4TOOBI OGOCOG6HTh NpaBOcAaBHBle enapxuu Tlozbuin, 
HaCUHTbIBaBLIHe B TO BpeMA GHoOee YETLIPCX MHJMHOHOB BePYIOULHX, 
oT Pycckoh Llepxspu uw oGeccHanTb ux. Kypce Ha aBTOKedpaaHw Ha- 
wel ropa4yio nozzepxkKy B Mutponomute Teopruu uw ennckone 


3 Tax, nanpumep, NMatpwapx Antuoxniickuii Tpuropwi IV npusnaa aeiictsua Beeaencxoro 
npecTola ABIeEHHEM “‘COREPWIEHHO HEALONYCTHMBIM, BEChMa NPHCKOPGHDIM MH HM Ha 4“eM He OCHO- 
Bannbim’’ (Tpamota or 20.VI 1925 r.). 


4 Onpeazesenne Cs. Co6opa o sBeiculem ynpassenun Pyccxoi Uepxsn, n. 5. 
5 Yxas Cs. Cunora or 17/30 ansapa 1922 r. 3a Ne 58. 
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KpemeHeukom J[MonuHcHH (BaneauuckoM). Jlo NpHHATHA OnpeqeteH- 
HOrTO NowoOxKeHHA OG ynpaBAeCHHH eNapXHAMH LWEPKOBHaA X%KH3Hb B 
Tloabuie =peraaMeHTHpOBalacb riaBHbIM OOpa30M aMHHHCTpaTHB- 
HbIMH pacnopsxkeHHAMH Muuuctepctsa Mcnospezannh nu Hapogznoro 
[IpocBeuleHHA, KaKOBbl€ HOPMbl COBePLUICHHO He COOTBETCTBOBAJIH 
HaualaM BepOTePNHMOCTH, BbIPaxKeHHbIM B [loabcKOH KOHCTHTYWHH 
1921 r.& B supape 1922 r.7 Co6op IIpapocaasHok Llepxsu B [loab- 
ule mepeBecom rovoca [IpeazcenzatTerA NpHHAT MpewoxeHHble Aenap- 
TaM€HTOM BepOHCNOBeaHHH Tak Ha3bIBaeMble “BPeCMeHHbIe MpaBHa”, 
nepezarouue IIpapocaasuytO LlepkoBb B MO7HOe pacnopsxeHHe Ka- 
ToaMYecKOorO rocytapceTBa. B cepeaquHe uioHA 1922 r. Co6op enn- 
ckonoB [IpapocaaBHou Llepxsu B Iloabuie, co6paBuiniica B Bapuiase, 
Tpems rosocamuv: Mutponoauta Teoprua, enuckona J[HOHHCHA H HO- 
BOXHPOTOHHCaHHOrO enHvcKOona AsekcaHipa® mpoTHB AByX: apxHerH- 
ckona Exescdbepua 4 enuckona BaaqHMupa BbICKa3aicA 3a YCTAHOB- 
seHHe aBTokedbamun [IpapocraBpHok Llepksu B [lowbue, mpH yc.o- 
BHH, “4TO TloabcKOe NpaBHTeAbCTBO NOJY4HT Ha aBTOKedainw 6.1a- 
rocaopeHHe KouxcTaHTHHONOJbcKOorO H ApyrHx [latpHapxos, a paB- 
HO [aaB aBToKedaabubix LlepKBeti — [peueckoi, Boarapcxoh u Py- 
MbIHCKOH, a Takxe IlatpHapxa Mockosckoro, ecu nocweqHHH BO3- 
BpaTHTCA K BAacTH, H ecan IlatpHapxat B Poccuu He OymeT ynpa3z- 
HeH”*® B 3acemanHu 15 non” 1922 r. CoBelulaHHe Tpex eNHCKONOB- 
aBTOKe@aJHCTOB MOJyY4YHO HaHMeHOBaHHe “CBauleHHOrO CHHO,a 
[IpapocaaBHok Mutponoann B Tloabue”. OHOBpeMeHHO MpaBHTeJb- 
CTBO, NPH AeATeAbHOK NMOAMeEpxKKe aBTOKe*asHCTOB, aMHHHCTpa- 
THBHbIMH Me€paMH YCTPaHHO CTOPOHHHKOB 3aKOHHOTO KaHOHHYeCKO- 
ro NOpsAaKa MpaBocaaBHOH WePKOBHOH %*KH3HH B Tlombwe. Ennuckon 
Beapckuh Cepruh, nog mpeaaorom, 4TO OH OG6bI XHPOTOHHCaH BO 
enucKona 6e3 cormacHaA NpaBHuTerbcTBa, B Mae 1922 r. 6bIa BbICeeH 
B UexocaoBpakuwW, apxvenuckon Exesdepui wu ennckonb! Baagumup 
Hw IlantexeiMOH AMWEHbI Kadexzp NOX pa3sHbIMH Mpeaoramu. Xapak- 
TepHO, 4TO CTOHKOCTb BepHbIX Matepu-LlepKBu Hnepapxos O6biaa onpe- 
meieHa Tak Ha3biBaemMbIM Co6opom enxncKonos IIpapocazaBHOH (aBTO- 
KeqdbatbHoH) Mutponoanu B [loabuwe, kak 6yaTo Obl HanpaBreHHe 
WePpKOBHOH X%KH3HH K aHapxHH H LlepkBH — xk GecnpaBHWw, novemy 
“CBaAulcHHBIH CHHO He MOF NoTepnNeTb AaibHehwero npe6biBaHHA 


6 Cm. pesonmunw co6panua npeactaBuTereh npaBocaaBHbix npuxoazos B Toabue, npHH- 
atyw 8 cenTa6pa 1921 r. 8 Bapwase. Pesonmuna KOHCTaTHpOBata BONMWULKe HapyweHHaA npa- 
BOBbIA HOPM B OTHOWeHHH K MMpasocaasHoh Llepxen B Moabuwe w npeaAnarana pad npakTH4ecKkHXx 
mMeponpuaTHh K MCNpaBAeHHO NOAOKeHHA. PesorMUHA NOANHCaHa apxHenucKonom JIHTOBCKHM H 
Busenckum Exsescdepuem (Boroaprenckum), ynpasasiounm T[poanenckoi enapxueh enuckonowu 
Baaaumupom (THXOHHUKHM) HM ynpaBAaiouMM Xoamckoh enapxue ennckonom Cepruem (Ko- 
poseBbim). 

7 Ha saceaanun 13/26 sansapa 1922 r. 


8 Pewenne 0 xHpoTOHHH apxuMaHaApuTa AnekcaHapa (Hnosemuesa) Bo ennckona Jlo6.nH- 
ckoro 6bin0 npunaTo B mae 1922 r. Ha Bropom CoG6ope npasocaaBubix enuckonos B Moabwe, 
BonpekH MHeHHIO apxuvennckona Exesdepua uw enuckona Baaanmupa. 


9 Moctranospsenne oT 14 nwHa 1922 r. Cm. “Bectunk [Mpasocaasnod Mutrponoaun B Moap- 
we’, Ne 35. Bapwasa, 1924 r., ctp. 3. 
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UX Ha Kadbeapax” . 8 cbespaaa 1923 r. BhICTpeioM (paHaTHKa MuTpo- 
noaut Teoprui 6pia yOut. Coraacuo “Iloaoxennto” o Codope IIpa- 
Boc1aBHOH Llepksu B [loabuie, MPHHATOMY B AHBape 1922 r., 10 cbes- 
pain 1923 r. B HCNOaHeHHe OOsA3aHHOCTeH Mutponoanta Hu [Ipemce- 
mateian CBauleHHOoro CHHOa BCTYNHA apxvenucKon Bo.IbIHCKHH H 
KpemeHeukuHi JluoHuHcHi. BakaHTHble Kadeapbl ObIaH 3aMeLleHbl 
CTOPOHHHKaMH aBTOKe*aidHH, PeBHHTe.AMH OTJeeHHA [lpaBoc.aBHOn 
Llepksu B Iloabwie ot Matepu-Llepksu Pycckoi. 


Co6opom npapociaBHBIx enucKkonoB [loabuwiau 27.1] 1923 r. 
BapwasckHM MutponoauTom 6bia H36paH apxHenucKon JLHoHRUcHH, 
YTBepxKTeHHbIN B 9ITOH MOMKHOCTH 13 Mapta 1923 r. KoHncTaHTHHO- 
noOJbcKHM TlatpHapxom Mesetuem IV, Kotopbii 3aKpenua 3a Mut- 
ponoautom J\HoHHCcHeM THTy1 BapwiascKkoro Hu BowabincKoro H BCcei 
IIpapociaaBHoh Llepksu B Tlozbuie H CBAULeHHO-apxHMaHapHta [loua- 
epckHaA Ycnenckuna JlaBpbl. Ileppbim geanvem Mutponoauta JlHoHu- 
cua ObI10 OG6pauenHe K IlatpHapxy Tuxony c npocb6oH “6aarocao- 
BHTb CaMOCTOATeAbHOe cyuiecTBOBaHHe I[IpaBocaaBHoH LiepKBH B 
[loabcKOM rocyapcTBe, NMOKPOBHTebCTBYIOWeEM H OGeperalouieM 
mpaBa CBOO6OAHOrO NpPOABJeHHA H pa3sBETHA Hauieh []paBocraBHOK 
LlepxsBu” 21. 


B OTBeTHOM NHcbMe Mutponoauty J,HouHcHio oT 23 man 1924 
r. 3a Ne 244 [larpHapx TuHxon nmpexze Bcero BbIpasH. HeOyMeHHe 
“nepead (dbakTOM NOJHOH He3aBHCcHMOCTH [IpaBocaaBHOH LlepKBH B 
Iloabuie ot IlatpHapxa Bcepoccuiickoro u nepexoma ee nod WwpHc- 
AHKUMIO TlatpHapxa KoOHCTaHTHHONOJbCKOrO, yTBepxAaloulero, Kak 
BHJHO H3 MmHCcbMa Bauwero BbicOKONpeocBALeHCTBa, aKT H30paHHA 
MHTpono.HtTa Bapwiasckoro u Bcesx Tlombuin”, HOO “ocTaeTca Hexc- 
HbIM, Ha OCHOBAHHH KaKHX KaHOHHYeCKHX MpaBHl YacTb BcepoccuiicKo 
IlpapocaaBHoH Llepksu 6e3 coraacusa [lomectHoro Co6opa u 6.aaro- 
caoBeHHsA ee [IpeacTosTeia MOra CTaTb H€3aBHCHMOH, H KaKHMH Ka- 
HOHHYeCKHMH [ipaBHaMH PyKOBOAscb, CaxTteHwHh Menzetui IV, Onis- 
wih IlarpHapx KoxcTaHTHHONOJbCKHH, cuea ce6A BpaBe NpOCcTHpaTb 
CBOHW BJacTb Ha 4acTb IlatpHapxata Poccuitckoro”. Yka3aB Ha MHO- 
rOUHCACHHbIe CBECHHA, PHCYIOWIHe B OYeHb HeOMarOnpHATHOM CBeTe 
HCTOpHW nepexoyza IIpaBocaaBHok Llepxsu B Iloabuie K He3aBHCH- 
MOCTH H ee MaayeBHoe mOomOxKeHHe B [loabcKOM rocyzapcrTBe, [latT- 
pHapx THXOH OTKa3aJcA O6AarocatOBHTb HCNpaliHBaeMyW aBTOKeda- 
JH, 3€AfBHB BMeCTe C TEM, YTO TAaKOBYHO MOMKET BIOCIEACTBHH Ja- 
posatb Co6op Bcepoccnitckoi [IpaBocaaBHok Llepxsu. 


Iipu3nip TlatpHapxa THxoHa K KaHOHHYe€CKOMY MOCJyWIaHHO 
He Hallie] COUYBCTBYHIOWUErO OTKIHKAa B cpewe NMpaBOCaBHbIX Hepap- 
xoB BTloabwe. C cormacun uv 6aarocaoBeHHA KOHCTaHTHHONOJbCKO- 


10 “Mucemo Co6opa Enucxonos Mpasocaasnoi Mutponoann 8 Moanwe Ero Caateiwmecrsy, 
Caatomy Tuxony, Matpuapxy Mockoscxomy uw scea Poccun, ot 16.VIII 1924 ©r., 0 cocroaHHn 
Mpasocaasnoh Llepxeun B Moapue’’, “Bectnunk Mpasocaasnoh Mutponoanu B Moanue’’, 1924 r., 
Ne 37—38, cTp. 1. 


11 Mucemo or 5/18 noa6pa 1923 r. 
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ro IlatpHapxa [puropus VII 9/22 urna 1924 r. BO Bcex NpaBoc.laB- 
HbIX xpamMax TloabwH ObIa BBeZeH HOBLIH cTHaIb. Ha npocb6y [lat- 
pHapxa THXOHa COOOULHTb CMY O XKH3HH H COG6bITHAX []paBocaaBHOH 
Llepxsu B Iloabmuie Mutponoantom J[HouncHeM Obl. OnyOAHKOBaH B 
“Bectuuke [IpapoczaBHok Mutponoann Bs [loabwe” ! TeHazeHuHo3- 
HbIH O630p UePKOBHbIX COObITHH, NOCTaBHBULIHX “Hauly I]paBocaaB- 
Hy} LlepKoBb B ABOAKYIO KaHOHHYeCKYWO 3aBHCHMOCTb — OT Baule- 
ro Capatehwectsa u Caatefwero IlatpHapxa Bcezexnckoro”, npn KO- 
TOpoH “BOMpoc O CaMOCTOATeEAbHOM CyulecTBOBaHHH I[]paBocaBHoH 
Llepxsu B [loabwie MOxeT ObITb peweH OaarocaoBeHHem Bauwiero 
Cpatehwectsa uv Bcenaencxoro [latpuapxa” 3. 


Ilepenucka c [larpHapxom THxOHOM NOKa3aJa KaHOHHYeCKYHO 
TBEPAOCTb PyCCKOH WePKOBHOH BuacTH H He MOPJla, KOHe4HO, Nowep- 
#KaTb HalexKAbI B HCKATeAX aBTOKedatHH Ha JeradtbHoe, c Oazaro- 
caopeHHaA Mockosckoi IlatpHapxHH He3aBHCHMOe OT Hee yCTPOeHHe 
IIpapocaaByok Llepksu B Iloabwe. He goxnAaAncb OTBeTa IlatpHapxa 
Tuxona Ha “I]ncbmMo co6opa enuckonoB” oT 16 asrycta 1924 r., Cu- 
Hon Llepksu B [loabwe, mpxH nocpezcTBe mpaBHTerbcTBa, OOpaTH- 
ca K KoncTaHTHHonowpcKomy IlatpHapxy Tpuropurw VII “3a KaHOHH- 
4YeCKHM IIPH3HaHHeM, O1arociOBeHHeM H YTBeEPKAeHHeEM aBTOKea- 
au Tloapcxoh IIpapocaaBpHok LlepksBu, a TakxKe KaHOHHYeCKHM H3- 
BeuleHHeM O ceM BCcex nmpouHx BaaxkenHehwux [latpHapxos [Ipaso- 
CTaBHbIX H BbicokKoNpeocBALleHHbIX MuTpONOAHTOB aBTOKedabHbix 
IipapocaaBubix Llepkseh 14. [larpHapuinm wu CHHOAabHbIM TOMOCOM 
KonctaHTHHonoabcKoro [Ipectoaa ot 13 Hon6pa 1924 r. 3a Ne 4558 
Iipapoczasyonw Llepksu B Tloazbwe OblaH NpexOcTaBAeHbI MpaBa aB- 
TOKe@aabHoro ObiTHx. B snBape 1925 r. KoncTtanTuHonoupckasn [lat- 
pHapxuHa oco6bim nocaaHHem © u3BectHa [Ipeacrostereh Bcex no- 
mMecTHBIX LlepKBeii O NpH3HaHHH et [IpaBocazaBHok LhepxBu B Tloab- 
we aBTOKedaibHoh. TopxkecTBeHHOe NMpoOBO3srsauleHHe aBTOKedalHH 
cocronsocb 17 cexta6pa 1925 r. B Mutponoanyubeh uepKBu B Bap- 
wiaBe 4Yepe3 Oco6bix mpezctaBuTesteh KoucranTuHHonocKoro [latpu- 
apxa — Mutponoautos Xaakuzoxckoro Voakuma uw PuaTupcKoro 
epmMaHa. TojbKO mocaze O*HUKaIbHOrO MNpOBOSrialWieHHA aBTOKeda- 
HH yxe de facto Mutponozutom J[HoHHCHeM ObI0 NOcHaHO “O6paT- 
CKOe€ H3BeCTHTeAbHOe mocraHHe” Mecto6Osoctuterw MockoscKoro 
Ilarpwapwero [Ipecroaa Mutponoauty Tletpy. Ccbinaacb Ha KaHO- 
HHYecKoe TlocaaHHe H Onpegenenve no feam IIpaBocaaBHon Lhepx- 
BH B [lombuwie [larpHapxa Tuxona, Mutponoaut [letp Bbipa3sua pe- 
WHTeJbHBIA npotect KonctakTHHONOAbCKOMY TlatpuHapxy Bacuanw II 
1O MOBOAY He3aKOHHOTO BMelWaTeAbcTBa Bcenexckow [latpHapxuu 
BO BHYTpeHHHe esa Pycckoh Llepxsu '*, 


12 “Becruux [pasocaasnof Mutponoanun B Moapwe’’, 1924 r., Ne 35—40. 
13 “Becruux Mpasocaasnok Mutponosaun Bb Moapwe’’, 1924 r., Ne 39—40, erp. 3. 


14 flucbmo Mutponosuta Jmonncua Ha uma Mecro6soctutesa Mutponoauta Metpa or 25 
Aeka6pa 1925 r 


15 Or 13 sanpapa 1925 © 


16 HAsrecruteannan [pamota Murponoauta [letpa o scTynaeHHn B AOAKHOCTh MecTo- 
6ACTHTEAA 
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Bosspaumancb K IlatpHapuiemy H CHHOZaabHOMy Tomocy Kox- 
cTaHTHHONOAbcKOrO [Ipectota 0 AapoBaHHH aBTOKedanuu [IpaBo- 
cuaBHOH Llepksu B Tloabuie, 2OKHO Mpexze BCerO OTMETHTb KaHO- 
HHYeCKYHO HECOCTOATCIBHOCTbh CaMOrO BO3SHHKHOBCHHA 3TOrO TOMO- 
ca. M3pecTHo, 4To noMHMO Bceaeuckoro Co6opa aBToKedatHW Mo- 
*XKeT NMpoBosraacHTb CoG6op MecTHbIX eNMHCKONOB, HO BaCTb 93TOTO 
Co6opa MOxXeT MpOCcTHPaTbCA TOAbKO Ha TePPpHTOPHIO TOH MomecT- 
HOH LlepkBH, K KaKOH NpHHadawexatT 3TH enucKonBI. [T]poBosraauie- 
HHe KoOHCTaHTHHONOAbCKHM [IlaTpHapxoM H CHHOZOM aBTOKedatHH 
yacTH nmomecTHOH Pycckoh LlepkBu, npeacTaBaAntoueee AatbHehuee 
pa3BuTHe TeopHH [IlatpHapxa Meaetua Metakcakuca, aABHAO co6oH 
HOBbIM mpHMep G6e33acTeHYHBOrO NMONPaHHA CBATbIX KaHOHOB, Mpe- 
HeOpexKeHHe NpaBaMu OpatcKkoH Llepxksu. Bozee toro, npezoctaBaeH- 
Has [IpapocaaByHonk Llepxsu B Tloazbuie aBToKedbaaHA OKa3aaacb BeCb- 
Ma OTAHYHOH OT OOBINHOH aBTOKedbannH. Tak, [IpaBocaaBHasa Llep- 
KOBb B [Jobe 20.2KHa Obla BO BCeX XpaMaX BBeCTH OOA3aTeAbHOe 
BOSHOWeHHe HMeHH IlatpHapxa KoxcTaHTHHONMOJbCcKOrO, OOA3bIBa- 
Jacb NOJyuaTb CB. MHpO OT BceseunckoH [latpHapxHH H AHUaacb 
npaBa HeMOcpeACTBeHHOrO CHOLWWICHHA C APYFHMH aBTOKedabHbIMH 
LlepkBaMH, 4TO 2O/%KHa Obla OCYULECTBAATh Yepe3s MOCPeACTBO TaK- 
*e KOHCTaHTHHONOAbCKOH [IlatpHapxun. Jian Hag30pa 3a WepKOB- 
HbIMH JeaMH B [loabuie KouncTaHTHHONOAb Ha3Ha4yHaA Oco6oro ano- 
KPpHCHapHA B CaHe enmHCcKONa H T.2. STH ANTYprHyecKHe, MexKUep- 
KOBHbIe, CyeOHble, ANMHHHCTPaTHBHble OrpaHHYeHHA FOBOPAT O TOM, 
uTo [IpapocaaBHan LlepKosBb B Tloabuie noayuHAa HeKAHOHHYeCKYH, 
TaK Ha3bIBaeMylO “HeENOJHYHO aBTOKedatHw”, APyrHMH C.OBaMH, 
nepeulia B BeweHHe H pacnops»xKeHHe KoucTaHTHHONObcKoro [Ipe- 
cTtoaa. [locarHyB BHOBb Ha WerocTHOcTB Pycckoh Llepksu, Koxucran- 
THHONOJb He OFpaHH4HIcA MpaBOClaBHbIMH enapxHAMH TloabcKoro 
rocyapctBa, B Tomoce oT 13.XI 1924 r. HeaByCMbICHeHHO BbIpaKa- 
eTCA TOUKA 3PeCHHA Ha MOAYHHEHHE KOHCTaHTHHONOAH BHOBb BCel 
}OXKHOPYCCKOH MHTPONOJHH, B CBO€ BPeMA OTTOPHyYTOH HM OT eHH- 
cTBa c Pycckoi LlepkosBbio xu BoccoeqHHeHHOH c MockoscKkum Ilat- 
pHapxaToM B 1687 r. 


Ha TpeTHi xe 2eHb nmocae noAnHcaHHA Tomoca 0 AapoBaHHu 
“apTokeainn” Tloapckoh Llepksu TlatrpwHapx KouctaHTHHonoJbcKHit 
puropui VII ckonyaaca. 

Tak OKOHUH0Cb NpexcTosteabcTBo Ilarpuapxa [puropua VII, 
BepHOrO NpoOO/KaTeAA “HOBOrO Kypca” KOHcTaHTHHONOAbCKOH [at- 
pHapXxHH NO OTHOWeHHO K PyccKkol [IpaBocaaBHol LlepKsu. 


A. ByescKnii. 
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TIHCbMO B peaKUHIO 
3 SakapnatTba 
MuoroyBaxkaeman Pezakuna! 


Mue nonaaca Bau *xypHaat “Egunas LlepkosBb”. Stu Ba cao- 
Ba: “Equnan LlepkoBb”, NPHTArAH K 2KYPHay MOe BHHMaHHe. TObKO 
Ba COBa, HO OHH 3BY4aT MHOFO3BYYHbIM aKKOpoM, SoraTou rap- 
MOHHeH. STH Ba C1OBa CHHTe3HpyHwT Becb Betxuh uw Hospi 3aser. 
Eure uwapb H npopok JlaBuyz, KoTOpoMy O6bINH AOcTyNHbI MHOrHe 6.1a- 
ra 3€MHble, CUHTa HaHAY4WHM A Oe 2WKHTb B eHHCTBe: “Ytro 
206po, HAH 4YTO KpacHo, HO exKe X%KHTH OpaTHH Bkyne, B cem 60 Toc- 
noab OGella XHBOT BeYHBIH” — BOCMeBaeT OH, BAOXHOBJCHHbIN H 
oceHeHHBIK Jlyxom Caatnim. A [asa Llepxsu, Tocnozb naw Mucyc 
XpuHcToc TaK H MOJHTCA: “fa Bce eMHHO Gyzyt”. O, kak cBatan Lhep- 
KOBb HyKaeTcA B enHHcTBe! Hen3speyeHHO HyxKZaeTcA B 3TOM. H, 
Kak OHA YCe€PZHO MOJHTCA O COeCAHHEHHH BCex UepKBeH! TobKO 
rpex-rOpAOcTb FAYWHT H OCTeNAAeT TeX, KOTOPbIe pa3spyllawT 3TO 
@HHCTBO. 


A Baul xXypHaa TuLaTeAbHO Npountadt. OH OUeHb HHTepecHbilt. 
Tlon6op ctaTbeH 3ameuaTerbHbI. Bce cTaTbH CBOCBPeMeCHHbI H aK- 
TyaibHbi. B neppow ovepean Bal nomectHan Pox ecTBeHcKoe Nocwa- 
HHe Haluiero a H Bawero Caatetuero IlatpHapxa Mockosckoro u 
Bees Pycu Anexcua. [lotom untan cTaTbio: “O uem mneaH aHresbi”, 
npot. Jibpa JIMnmeposckoro. Jtaabule HET MyApbIi OTBET Ha NHCbMO 
uHwx. A. Tr. ®ecenka. SameyaTetbHad JOKYMeHTHPOBaHa cTaTbA Mut- 
ponoauta Exedepua: “CaugzeteabcTBo ApeBHHX nucaTereh 06 Uucy- 
ce Xpuete, Kak ucTOopHyeckoH JIMuHOCTH”. Sta ctaTbA BeicoKonpeoc- 
BaAuleHHOrTO Mutponoauta Exesdbepua BecbMa CBOeBpeMeHHa H aB- 
HO *aHHad. [IpepocxogHoe HcTOpHyecKoe O6O3peHHe O6 YHHH al 
B cBoeH ctaTbu Il. HW. MBawuua, nox 3araaBpuem: “HacuapcTBenHoe 
BBeweHHe YHHH y PycckuHx 3a KapnatamMu”. Sta cTaTbA WeHHa TeM, 4TO 
B He aBTOp TOBOpHT: “MbI OyeM CCbIaTbCA HCKJIOUHTEAbHO Ha HC- 
TOPHKOB-YHHaTOB, 4TOOBI HHKTO Hac He MOF OOBHHHTb B NpHcTpa- 
cTuH”. TlpaBauBbIMH HCTOPHYecKHMH (dhaktamuH, II. H. MBawinna BuHec 
6oAbWOK BKAayq B UCTOpHHW LhlepKBH. 


OctajbHad 4aCTb KYPHala MHCaHa Ha aHrHHcKOM a3bike. [lo 
BceH BEPOATHOCTH H TaM eCCTb MHOFO LiCHHOrO, HO K MOeMy raly6oual- 
WeMY COKAaJeCHHW, aHrIHHCKHM A3bIKOM He BJlafzetO. B KOHUe *KypHa- 
Jia ecTb Chronicle. Bce no anraniicxn. Ho 3To a noHaa. *KeratebHO 
Obl 6bINO WH NOAe3HO, YTOOHI 9TAa XPOHHKa Obla HanevaTaHa MapaJeb- 
HO HM Ha PyYCCKOM A3bIKe. 


B pyccKoH 4acTH %KYpHala, B HEKOTOPbIX CTaTbAX, eCCTb KOp- 
PeKTYPHble HEAOCMOTPbI, HO MOXHO HaeATbCA, YTO ZTOT Mec*peKT B 
6yaAyulem OyeT ycTpaHeHn. 


Ilo3sapaBanto H3faTeneh HW petaKUHO #KypHata “Ennnan Llep- 
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KOBb” H BCe€X COTPYJHHKOB ero H Keak MHOFO ycnexoB H Mpouse- 
TaHHA B BaxkHOH paOote 210 O6aara Enunoh, CBatol, Co6opxHon, u 
Anocto.bckoH Llepksu IIpaBocaaBHon. 


C ray6oKHM yBaxkKeHHeM, 


npot. Bacuanit He. Monn 
BywitHHo, 30 Mapta 1957 r. 


* 
“HAIL! JOY OF ALL GENERATIONS” 


(Continued from page 203) 


A. (Atwater), Oxford, Blackfriars Publications, MCMXLVII, 
without pagination. This is a R.C. translation. 


“O Queen of the Heavenly Host, Defender of our souls! In that 
we are delivered from evil, as Thy servants, O Mother of God, we 
offer unto Thee the songs of thanks and victory; But inasmuch as 
Thou hast power invincible, from all calamity deliver us, that we 
may cry unto Thee: Hail, O Ever-virgin Bride!” 

From: The Acathistus to Our Lady Most Holy Mother of God, Trans- 


lated from the old Church-Slavonic by A.M. Platoff, New York, 
The Orthodox Publ. Committee, 1930, Pp. 25. 


“Queen of the Heavenly Host, Defender of our souls, we thy 
servants offer to thee songs of victory and thanksgiving, for thou, 
O Mother of God, hast delivered us from terrors. But as thou hast 
invincible power, free us from dangers of all kinds that we may cry 
to thee: Rejoice, Unwedded Bride!” 

From: “Akathist to our Most Holy Lady Mother of God,” published 
in Orthodox Life, 1954, No. 1 (25), Jan.-Feb. Later reprinted in 
booklet form. Anonymous translator (Archimandrite Lazarus 
Moore). 


“Unto thee, O Theotokos, 

The invincible Champion 

Thy City, in Thanksgiving 

inscribes the Victory 

For the deliverance of my sufferings. 
As thy might is unconquerable 

free me from all dangers 

unto thee crying: Hail Thou Ever-Virgin 
and bride.” 

From: The Akathist. Greek Orthodox Devotional Service Dedicated to 
the Blessed Mother of Christ Ever-Virgin Mary, The Original 
Text with a Translation and Introduction by His Grace, Bish- 
op of Elaia Athenagoras Kokkinakis, M.A.,S.T.M.,D.TH., D.D., 
Los Angeles, 1954, Pp. 87. 


“To thee, The Champion Leader, I thy City ascribe thank- 
offerings of victory: for thou hast delivered me from terrors, O 
Theotokos; but as thou hast that power which is invincible, from 
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all dangers set me free, that I may cry out unto thee: ‘Hail, O Bride 
without bridegroom!’ ” 


From: The Order of Little Compline together with the Akathist 
Hymn... as performed on the first five Fridays of the Great 
Fast, Compiled and Arranged by The Very Rev. Stephen H. R. 
Upson and The Rt. Rev. Dimitri G. S. Nicholas, Brooklyn, Sy- 
rian Orthodox Archdiocese, 1956, Pp. 35. 


If nothing else, this welter of differing translations proves 
that mankind has been endowed with great ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness. This small sampling of the existing great amount of trans- 
lation of Orthodox services also shows that not only literary scholars 
but literary “black-smiths” have been diligently at work bringing 
the precious gems of Orthodoxy to light. Besides the translations 
noted above, there probably have been others of which we are ig- 
norant at the moment. There is no doubt but that sooner or later 
some sort of editorial board, appointed by all the Orthodox Church- 
es represented in this country, must attack the problem of unified 
texts for use in this country in order that some semblance of order 
may be restored in the celebration of services which are being per- 
formed more and more in English each year. 


Demetrius Krysovsky 
e 


ST. PANTELEIMON, THE GREAT MARTYR 
AND UNMERCENARY PHYSICIAN 


(Continued from page 208) 


The emperor resolved to rid himself of Panteleimon by giv- 
ing him as food to the wild beasts. The theater was prepared at 
the outskirts of the city; on an appointed day all the people gather- 
ed to see how the wild beasts would tear the body of the young 
Christian; the ruler himself arrived on the scene, and pointing to 
the hungry, fierce beasts, said to Panteleimon: “Save thy youthful 
life, and offer a sacrifice to the gods.” But the Christian would 
rather die than renounce the Lord. The ferocious animals were let 
out at him; again the Lord rescued him, as He rescued Daniel of 
old; it seemed as though the jaws of the beasts were guarded when 
they came around Panteleimon, as so many meek lambs. At this 
many voices in the multitude called out: “Great is the God of 
Christians.” All this only increased the anger of Maximian. Those 
who dared to praise Christ he put to death. But for Panteleimon he 
invented new tortures. He ordered the saint tied to a wheel cover- 
ed with sharp spikes; again God revealed His mercy, even to Mak- 
simian, by showing His greatness in preserving Panteleimon in this 
terrible trial. 

“Who has taught you to be a sorcerer?” asked the infuriated 
emperor. 
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“It is not magics, but in Christian piety, I have been taught 
by the priest, Ermolaus,” replied the holy martyr. Panteleimon 
knew well that Ermolaus feared not to die for the name of Christ, 
so therefore he did not conceal his teacher’s name. 

The emperor sent Panteleimon himself to bring Ermolaus 
before him. “Thou hast come for good, my son,” said the aged 
saint, when the young man entered his house; “the time has come 
for me to suffer and to die for the Lord, for I have this very night 
seen the Lord, who told me of it. Let us go.” 


On coming into the presence of the emperor, Ermolaus with- 
out fear declared that he was a Christian. When questioned if he 
had any more associates, he named two. Ermina and Ermocrata, 
who lived in the same house with him. These also were summoned 
before the court. 


“You have turned Panteleimon away from our gods?” said 
the emperor to the Christians. 

“Christ, the God Himself, calls those whom He finds worthy,” 
answered they. 

“Endeavor to convert Panteleimon to our gods once more,” 
said the ruler, “and then the first fault will not only be forgiven you, 
but you will receive a reward from me.” 

“We cannot do this. We would rather die for the name of 
our God,” with firmness replied the Christians. Thereupon they 
began to pray, and the Lord revealed Himself to them, so that they 
were strengthened for that which awaited them. Suddenly a shock 
of earthquake was felt, soon after which it was reported to the 
emperor that the idols in the temple fell from their places. Not 
perceiving in this the almighty hand of the great Creator, Maxi- 
mian exclaimed: “If I do not put to death these sorcerers, the whole 
city will be destroyed!” He then commanded that Panteleimon be 
taken to prison, and Ermolaus, Ermina, and Ermocrata to be flog- 
ged and then beheaded. The Church keeps the memory of these 
three martyrs on the 26th of July. 

Not being able to deceive Panteleimon, either by bribes or 
threats, the emperor, at last baffled in his design, ordered the mar- 
tyr to be heavily flogged, and then killed at the block. The saint 
went to his death joyfully, chanting the Psalms of David. When 
they had come to the place of execution, he was tied to an olive-tree. 
A soldier let the blade down, but no harm came to the holy martyr, 
who had not yet finished his prayer. Seeing this, the guard that was 
there became terrified, and fell at the feet of St. Panteleimon, ex- 
claiming: “Great is the God of Christians!” The soldiers beseech- 
ed the martyr to forgive and to pray for them. At this there came 
a voice from heaven, which named the martyr Panteleimon, in- 
stead of his former name, Pantoleon. Having prayed, the saint re- 
quested the soldiers to carry out their bidding. Finally St. Pan- 
teleimon was beheaded. The olive-tree to which he was tied was 
filled with fruit. Many bystanders became believers. The emperor 
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commanded that the olive-tree be cut down, and that the body of 
St. Panteleimon be burned. In this instance, another miracle again 
proved that Panteleimon was God’s faithful servant—his body was 
not burned in the fire. Christians took the body and buried it 
honorably; at the same time they made a record of the life, suffer- 
ing, and death of the great martyr, and sent it, for their edifica- 
tion and his memory, to the holy churches. This took place in the 
vear 296 A.D. 

At the present time, there is a part of the relics of St. Pante- 
leimon in a monastery on Mount Athos, which is called St. Pante- 
leimon’s Monastery. From olden times this Monastery was inhabited 
mostly by Russian monks, although there always have been also 
brethren of different nationalities. 


. 
A FRATERNAL VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


(Continued from page 245) 


by the late Patriarch Sergius, after the War, Bishop Panteleimon 
joined the dissident Karlovitz group in Western Europe and present- 
ly is one of their hierarchs in Canada. He is, of course, well-known 
in the Ukraine, having formerly been Namestnik of the Pochaev 
Laura before his consecration. Everyone we spoke with about him 
was quite surprised to hear that he left the Mother-Church because 
he was highly regarded in Kiev. 


During the German occupation of Kiev many civilian in- 
habitants of the city hid in the Convent to escape forced deporta- 
tion to German labor camps and even possible death. After the 
liberation of Kiev, the nuns voluntarily took upon themselves the 
obligation to do free laundering for the hospitals and soldier en- 
campments. They were also engaged in mending, darning, and 
preparing warm clothing. 


After visiting the other two churches within the convent, one 
of them dedicated to St. Phillip, Metropolitan of Moscow, Mother 
Flavia invited us to her quarters for tea where we spent some 
pleasant moments in conversation. The room was filled with all 
sorts of potted plants and flowers and the walls were covered with 
photographs and pictures of churchmen and churches. 

After leaving the Convent, we went to the residence of Metro- 
politan-Exarch John for a short audience. The Exarch lives in a 
spacious house in a quiet residential part of the city. Here we re- 
ceived his Archpastoral blessing, held a short conversation with 
him and met his vicar, Bishop Nestor. We then returned to the 
“Intourist” hotel for lunch. We looked forward to our projected 
visit to the famous St. Sophia Cathedral-Museum later that after- 
noon. 

J.0.D., F.S.K., D.F.A. 
(to be continued) 
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